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To Hong Kong, Rio de Janeiro, Honolulu, Bandung, Toronto. Dr. G. Kearnie 
Keegan's influence, indeed, reached out to all the world and back again, as articles on 
the following pages visualize. But as must be the case in any Christian's witness, the 
contagion of his unusual life began at home—with that freshman just away from home, 
his own office staff, the BSU director on whose campus he spoke—as witnessed by the 
writers below. 

This issue of the BAPTIST STUDENT has been planned in honor of the late Dr. 
Keegan—for ten years prior to his death last September secretary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention-wide Student Department, for all of his fifty-three years a giant 
Christian, a modern-day Paul. 

Here some who knew and worked with Dr. Keegan in the homeland and the more 
immediate Southern Baptist student program, as well as around the world, share with 
you their friend as poignantly as Dr. Keegan's wisdom reflected into their own lives. 
And in further honor of Dr. Keegan, we present in this issue an interpretation of 


Southern Baptists’ ministry to students today. 
That you might gain a picture of the month-to-month BAPTIST STUDENT, the final 


section of the magazine represents "typical issue" articles—with theme articles treating 
"The Christian Student Confronted by Poverty" as the first in our series on the 1961-62 
theme, "The Christian Student Confronted sy Opportunity." 


—THE EDITORS 


STARTING 
AT HOME .. 
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In the Student Department 


Dr. Keegan was a man of many 
talents—all dedicated to the Lord 
whom he loved devotedly. 

He was a man of prayer. He prayed 
with new employees as they came into 
the Student Department, with others 
as there was special need, and in staff 
and group conferences. Also, many 
times as groups—especially young 
people—visited the department, he 
would say, “Let’s have prayer before 
you go.” 

In the office he was kind and con- 
siderate. He always had time to coun- 
sel with us about our work or personal 
matters. He looked for the good in a 
person and sought to develop it. Even 
when criticism was necessary, you 
knew he loved you and wanted to 
help you. He consistently gave credit 
where credit was due. 

Dr. Keegan was a great Christian, 
a wonderful supervisor, a true friend. 
To know him was to love him and be 
inspired to be your best. 


—Nelle Arnold 

Former Office Secretary 
Retired 

Convention-wide Student 
Department 

Nashville, Tennessee 


With irrepressible good humor, rare 
strength of mind, all the Christian 
graces, and confident commitment to 
God, he held a world in his heart. 

Great men, and great friends, are 
like diamonds. New brilliances, new 
depths, new high lights are forever 
appearing, as the faccts are turned in 
reflection. 

No tribute to Dr. Keegan would 
be complete without inclusion of that 
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memorable impression of him which 
most people hold. But how do you 
weigh laughter, a smile, optimism, 
enthusiasm, generosity of heart? 

My mind goes back most frequent- 
ly to a lesson I learned. One day Dr. 
Keegan came in to sit beside my desk 
and chat. We covered much ground, 
even without an agenda. My spirits 
were brightened, a few new ideas 
came into focus, and I found an an- 
swer I had been searching for. Then, 
he showed me a new edition of the 
Scriptures he had brought alon 
pointing to a certain passage. “Isnt 
that magnificently put? Doesn't this 
add 2 new dimension to the picture?” 
It did. 

Minutes later—and for days there- 
after—I knew I had experienced an 
unusual blessing, for the passage hit 
my needs so perfectly. And I knew 
that he knew what he was doing. So 
sensitively, so naturally, so warmly, 
so lovingly did he read and urge me 
to read! He had been God’s man for 
the moment, with one person. And I 
felt, and feel, “Why aren't we all 
like that?” 


—W. Howard Bramlette 
Director of Student 

W ork— 

Baptist Colleges, Faculty 
Fellowship 
Convention-wide Student 
Department 

Nashville, Tennessee 


With Students Themselves 


Of all the people I have known, no 
one more nearly exemplified true self- 
giving love than Dr. Keegan—for he 
could practice the love which others 
can only preach. Some of my memo- 
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ries of him have faded. I can no long- 
er remember the topics of his 
sermons, nor can I remember the 
advice he gave to me as I discussed 
my problems with him. But the one 
thing I will never forget is how I felt 
in his presence. Dr. Keegan had that 
wonderful gift of making a person feel 
significant and important; and as he 
gave me his time and attention, he 
communicated to me that even I was 
worthy of his love and his interest. 

I shall never forget his gentleness, 
humility, and unselfishness, but most 
of all I will remember that genuine 
love for others which permeated his 
every relationship. 


—Mrs. Donette Dunaway Lee 
Student 

Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


What do I remember most about 
Dr. Keegan? It’s hard to say! In many 
of our home church gatherings in 
Nashville, I remember him using his 
talents of speaking and singing which 
the Lord had given him. I remember 
the support he gave our Intermedi- 
ate girls’ team—the team on which 
his daughter Kay played. I remem- 
ber his wonderful work that I as a 
student profited from during the 1960 
student retreat at Glorieta. 

I remember Dr. Keegan in many in- 
stances, but I think that the greatest 
memory which I shall cherish of him 
is the fact that he was God’s man. 
I'll always recall him as a man de- 
voted to finding the will of God and 
devoted to helping youth make a 
place with and for the Master in this 
world. 


—Lynn Sullivan 
Student 
Mississippi College 
Clinton 


While attending sessions of the 
Mississippi BSU Spring Retreat held 
in my home church when I was a 
junior in high school, I first met Dr. 
Keegan. I was immediately aware of 
a quiet dignity and genuine sincerity 
which characterized every action— 
delivering his stirring messages of 
challenge, guiding discussion groups, 
or sitting at the piano as he played 
and sang his favorite, “Lily of the 
Valley.” 

But my strongest impression came 
during the moments “out of the spot- 
light,” when he was found among the 
students in social fellowship. For dur- 
ing these times, it was evident that 
each “face in the crowd” was impor- 
tant to him, that he held a genuine 
interest for each individual. And 
when I, a young high school junior, 
had the opportunity of meeting him, 
I felt that this interest applied to me. 

Through my contacts with him dur- 
ing undergraduate years—Ridgecrest, 
state BSU meetings, reading his mean- 
ingful words in each issue of the 
BAPTIST STUDENT—my original 
impressions grew into respect, admira- 
tion, and love. I found—and continue 
to find—inspiration from the life and 
example of Dr. G. Kearnie Keegan. 


—Milburn Price 
Graduate Student 
Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 


Among Student Work 
Personnel 


He was A Man 
Tall 
Christ-like 
Christ-possessed 
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Who loved the Lord 
Students 
Music 


And a good joke 


And when he prayed 
The spiritual realm was a reality 
God came down 
And listening hearts 
Worshiped. 


—Beth Hayworth 
Associate Director 
Department of Student 
Work 

Louisiana Baptist 
Convention 
Alexandria 


Grief at the passing of a warm- 
hearted friend, concern over the loss 
of a leader whose mind was open to 
new ways to minister to college young 
people—these and other impressions 
flooded over me when news came of 
Dr. Keegan’s death. The sifter of time 
has, however, left one image of Dr. 
Keegan which is stronger than any 
other: that of a man who was pos- 
sessed of spiritual authority. His read- 
ing of the Scriptures sounded an 
authoritative note, as if he had 
grasped their inner meaning. In his 
public prayers, he led confidently into 
the presence of God, as one who knew 
the way by having traveled it often 
before. And so the abiding impression 
is of the God to whom his life point- 
ed. This God in Jesus Christ raised 
him up, empowered him, and surely 
will continue the good work carried 
on by him. 


—William C. Smith 
BSU Director 

Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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“A triumphant individual human 
life is the grandest thing in the uni- 
verse,” said a college president. Dr. 
Keegan’s life was a humble display of 
—— living. 

rsonal interest in people im- 
oiled those he met. He once stopped 
a student from our campus on the 
sidewalk at Glorieta. In secdénds he 
drew out who she was, what college 
she was from, and her major. She 
later remarked, “He talked to me like 
I was SOMEBODY!” Dr. Keegan be- 
lieved everybody WAS. 

I don’t recall being with him that 
he did not ask, “How’s Marie?”—my 
wife. He would ask about her multi- 
ple sclerosis and how we were getting 
along. I don’t ever remember the 
conversation centering on him for 
long. 

His pen flowed with a unique poet- 
ic feeling that lives on in his writings. 
Much of our Baptist student literature 
will reflect his genius for years to 
come. 

I remember vividly his singing. No 
one ever interpreted “The Lily of the 
Valley” as he did. I can close my eyes 
and see him now . . . BSU convention 
. . . Ridgecrest . . . Glorieta . . . fin- 
gering the keyboard . . . singing . 
singing. (If sa are pianos in heav- 
en, I’m sure he’s playing one now!) 

Once, after an inspired rehearsal 
when the whole orchestra rose, again 
and again cheering Toscanini, the sur- 
prised and embarrassed conductor ex- 
claimed that it wasn’t he, but rather 
Beethoven. I can imagine—if this had 
been Dr. Keegan—his exclamation: 
“You see, gentlemen, it isn’t me. . . 
it's the Lord!” His significance lies 
not alone in what he mastered but in 
that he allowed the Lord to master 
him. 

—George Threlkeld 
‘ BSU Director 
East Texas Baptist 
College 

Marshall 











HIS LIFE 


REACHED OUT TO 


Canada 


Kearnie Keegan made a great impact . 


on the Canadian Baptist young people 
who had the pleasure of meeting him 
and working with him. His radiant per- 
sonality and warm-hearted friendship 
made his Christianity infectious; you 
could net help wanting it! He helped, 
and he also stimulated. 

While Kearnie Keegan may have gone 
on to higher fields of service, he is still 
with us in the lives of many young peo- 
ple who have caught this spirit. Southern 
Baptists are sometimes misunderstood, 
but when Kearnie Keegan was around, 
everyone wanted to be a Southern Bap- 
tist! 

—Douglas Gow 

Member 

Religious Education Board 
Baptist Convention 

of Ontario and Quebec 


Hawaii 


“Let us cease professing to be Chris- 
tian and start being Christians—today!” 
Kearnie Keegan emphasized to Hawaii's 
youth, 

I personally remember that, through 
the years, his example revealed that he 
conquered foes of righteousness as well 
as near-death illness with God’s healing 
mercy, malice and anger with love, and 
retaliation with a daring and positive 
Christian witness to surprised humanity. 

In Hawaii and wherever he went, 
greatness showed in his humility, his 
God-like thinking, his generosity, his un- 
selfish attitude. Above pettiness and 
prejudice, his spirit was one of under- 
standing and compassion for all in need. 
Daily he expressed the wealth of grati- 
tude and love he held in his heart for 


God and mankind. 
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I am sure his daily prayer was, “Lord, 
Jesus, make me like thee, completely 
dedicated and completely natural.” 


—Josephine Harris 
Missionary on Loan 
Hawaii Baptist 
Convention 
Honolulu 


Australia 


My first encounter with Dr. Keegan 
was in 1953 as one of forty international 
student guests at Ridgecrest. Kearnie 
Keegan was our delightful host. He took 
us all to his big, gracious heart and we 
loved him. 

At the conference a Japanese student 
showed some horrifying pictures of the 
result of the bombing of Hiroshima. 
This produced a tense atmosphere in the 
meeting of international students and 
many hostile currents began flowing. Dr. 
Keegan was chairing the meeting. Under 
the influence of his personality and guid- 
ance, the power of love and understand- 
ing prevailed. 

His genius for friendship and for 
creating it knew no bounds. 

Kearnie Keegan made but a fleeting 
visit to Australia but made many friends 
and helped to consolidate a Baptist 
student fellowship in this country. 


—J. H. Knights 
Executive Secretary 
Baptist Board 

of Christian 
Education and 
Publication 
Victoria 


Vew Zealand 


The name and reputation of Kearnie 
Keegan came to my notice many years 
ago through his BWA activities. When 
I met him at William Jewell College 
early in 1955, I realized that he was one 
whose love for Jesus Christ and whose 
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concern for young people had produced 
a gracious ambassador for his Lord. 

And what a joy it was to share the 
warm fellowship of the Keegan home in 
Nashville! 

Of course, Ridgecrest, North Carolina, 
during student week was an opportunity 
to see him at his best. There, amid all 
the enthusiasm and youthful activity, 
Kearnie revealed himself as a trusted 
leader and a wise counselor. 

More recently he visited New Zealand, 
where he cemented more securely than 
ever the ties of friendship and fellowship 
among our young people and other Bap- 
tist youth of the world. He impressed our 
people with his warm love for his Mas- 
ter and his clear, statesmanlike addresses. 
This visit drew Kearnie and me much 
closer together, and I thank God for 


every remembrance of him. 


—J. J. Burt 
Director of Christian 
Education 

Baptist Union of 
New Zealand 
Wellington 


Japan 


Dr. Keegan visited Japan in the fall 
of 1959 for a twofold purpose: to 
preach in the Japan Baptist Convention’s 
Seventieth Anniversary Evangelistic 
Crusade and to observe and give coun- 
sel to the Convention’s student work. 

This brief ministry in Japan was un- 
usually blessed and was marked by Dr. 
Keegan’s contagious and deeply pro- 
found spirituality. He sang “The Lily of 
the Valley” to students gathered around 
the piano at the Oimachi Church and 
discussed communism until late at night 
with students at Kyoto Church. Dr. 
Keegan was an inspiration and an en- 
couragement to faith in Christ to all. 
In counseling with pastors and leaders, 
he humbly and simply presented basic 
principles for student evangelism which 
were warmly received. When Dr. 
Keegan preached at Mejiro Church, at 
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least one student, Keiko Mori, found 
Christ as Saviour and later pointed to 
that hour as the time of decision. 

Dr. Keegan was a gracious gentleman 
of God. He had a sense of humor and 
a love of life that was clearly seen in 
spite of the language barrier. One night 
we stopped at an old inn in a remote 
mountain area and enjoyed the rare 
experience of hearing a one string mu- 
sical instrument. Rising the next morning 
and looking out the window at Mt. 
Fuji's snowy crown, he quietly praised 
God for life. He lived each day to its 
fullest, knowing that eternity was at 
hand. 

—Charles Martin 
Missionary 
Tokyo 


Indonesia 


Indonesian students are usually under- 
whelmed with touring foreign preachers. 
Dr. Keegan, passing through Java about 
a year before his death, was a notable 
exception. Addressing the Perhimpunan 
Mahasiswa Baptis (BSU) in Bandung, he 
made an unforgettable impression on al- 
most a hundred students who gathered 
to hear him. He held the key of love 
which can open human hearts. 

Those same students were deeply, gen- 
uinely grieved when news reached here 
of Dr. Keegan’s death. “He had a great 
heart,” said one student, “and he spoke 
of great things.” This dedication to great 
things enabled Dr. Keegan to reduce 
petty things to their true dimensions. 
More than one of ihe Indonesian mis- 
sionaries echoed to this humble servant 
of God the same tribute: our lives are 
forever strengthened for having known 
this great-hearted man who spoke of 
great things. 

—Ross Coggins 
Former Director 
Board of Promotion 
and Publication 
Indonesian Baptist 
Mission 

Bandung 
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China 


Dr. Keegan has left us and yet in a 
sense he met with Asia’s Baptist youth 
in Tokyo last summer. His compelling 
faith in God’s power to bring out the 
best in a young person had challenged 
us 


How grateful we are he came to Hong 
Kong. He brought into clear focus the 
direction our Baptist student witness 
should take. His humility and loving 
manner inspired us. When told of his 
death, a Hong Kong student replied, 
“Oh, I'm so sorry to hear it. He was truly 
a great man.” 

After Dr. Keegan’s return to America, 
he wrote, “You have a big job, and I'm 
proud of the way you are seeking to 
make an impact for Christ in those im- 
portant areas. I hope we can send you 
the necessary reinforcement of person- 
nel.” God grant that this hope will be 
realized in the coming of a man to be 
a Baptist witness among Chinese stu- 
dents in South East Asia. 


—NMildred Lovegren 
Missionary 

Baptist Mission 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


_Sweden 


Kearnie Keegan had a warm person- 
ality and sincere faith. He wanted to 
join—and had in his personality joined 
—a responsible Christian attitude toward 
society and culture with the genuineness 
and depth of faith which marks the best 
of Baptist traditions. 

Kearnie Keegan was anxious to make 
students aware of the nature of the world 
in which we have to live, as well as 
the nature of the task which Christ our 
Lord calls us to perform in our genera- 
tion. 

Kearnie Keegan had the vision of the 
greatness, the importance, of Baptist 
world fellowship, and an understanding 
of the problems involved. He was an 
ardent advocator of our BWA youth 
work. 

[Continued on p. 49] 
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Kearnie Keegan’s influence began at home, 


reached out to all the world . 


N O ONE REALLY KNOws when an in- 

terest in and a love for the world 
first came into Kearnie Keegan’s heart. 
The very thought of missions seemed 
to make his heart beat a little faster. 
He always extended himself to guests 
from overseas, and when he traveled, 
whether within or without the Unit- 
ed States, he gave himself to every- 
one he met, beginning with the 
airport porter at Nashville. He was 
equally at home with the porter or 
the prince. 

At his death many were the letters 
which came from overseas saying, “I 
feel as if I have lost a_ brother.” 
Glyn Tudor in South Africa said, “Al- 
though we were separated by many 
thousands of miles, I felt a keen loss 
when I heard he was gone.” 

Extending oneself to the world does 
not necessarily require travel—al- 
though this is an indication of love 
and interest. People who were ex- 
posed to Kearnie Keegan knew that 
he loved them. This, I think, was the 
great secret of his life—he loved peo- 
ple. He embodied Jesus’ command- 
ments that we love God and that we 
love people. 

With this Christian motivation, 
Kearnie Keegan moved into every 
avenue of service which provided a 
ministry to the world. 
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By ROBERT S. DENNY 


He traveled overseas first in 1937 
with Dr. Frank Leavell to the Second 
Baptist World Youth Conference in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and on to the 
Holy Land. Louisiana Baptists, par- 
ticularly Baptist students, encouraged 
him to make this tour and undertook 
to raise the money to pay his ex- 
penses. When only about 50 per cent 
of the money was realized, he bor- 
rowed the rest for himself and for 
Mrs. Keegan and they made the two 
and one-half months tour. “It was the 
most wonderful trip we had together,” 
Mrs. Keegan said. 

Shortly after returning, he was 
called from his work with Louisiana 
Baptists to the pastorate of the Em- 
manuel Baptist Church of Alexandria, 
Louisiana. Since he was leaving the 
work of Louisiana Baptists so quickly 
after his return, he felt that he should 
repay the people who had invested in 
his trip. Not being able to repay each 
individual, he made a contribution to 
the Louisiana Baptist Convention 
equal to the amount which the Bap- 
tist students had put into his expenses. 
This sense of integrity was typical of 
Kearnie Keegan. 

In 1950, on returning to work with 
college students through the Baptist 
Student Union, he found a new out- 

[Continued on p. 66] 
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KEARNIE 


By CHARLES F. TREADWAY 


KEEGAN WAS MY FRIEND 


MAN MAY BE an executive during 
A the week and at home in the 
pulpit on Sundays, but when he at- 
tends P.T.A. and meets his freshman’s 
teachers, he is just an anxious father. 
Kearnie and I first became friends, I 
think, when we were the two anxious 
fathers of freshmen, Kay Keegan and 
Richard Treadway, who entered Pea- 
body High School in Nashville to- 
gether. For the next four years we 
suffered through our children’s. big 
decisions at about the same time. We 
also managed in our heavy schedules 
of traveling to attend most of the 
games and school functions. 
Somewhere along our father-shar- 
ing way, we discovered we were both 
country boys having grown up under 
similar circumstances. At about the 
same time Kearnie was enjoying his 


boyhood in the bayou, plantation. 


country of north Louisiana, I was 
having the same freedom and coun- 
try boy experiences in my boyhood 
plantation home in the Mississippi 
delta. We enjoyed ——_ tall 
tales of those days—he telling his 
Cajun jokes and reminiscing about 
folks from home, and I r ing sto- 
ries of “Aunt Mimie,” “Press,” and 
some of the other colored folk who 
had long lived on my father’s farm. 

From his Southern background, 
Kearnie had acquired his winning, 
courteous, gentlemanly ways. He was 
at ease and at home with a company’s 
porter or with its president. He un- 
derstood and spoke both their lan- 
guages equally well. I never saw him 
rebuffed in all the years I knew him. 


He could approach a stranger, and . 
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did often, with a “Howdy, neighbor.” 
And soon he would be laughing and 
joking with someone he had never 
seen in all his life before. 

He was the same with a large 
group, as when he would enter our 
church’s dining room, where four hun- 
dred people were eating Wednesday 
fellowship supper together. Always 
before the meal was over, we ex- 
pected Kearnie to say something fun- 
ny or clown in some way. Then we 
laughed together and were suddenly 
warmed by the spirit that he created 
in our midst. Later, during midweek 
prayer service, he very often warmed 
us in another way as he sang his in- 
imitable testimony of his Lord. Those 
who heard him sing “The Lily of the 
Valley,” “Satisfied with Jesus,” or 
some other great hymn always went 
away blessed. 

The same heritage that gave my 
friend his courteous, gracious man- 
ners also instilled in him an apprecia- 
tion for quality—in clothes, in art, in 
music, and in his life’s work. 

Our wives used to tease us about) 





our common enjoyment of a good new) 
suit. And the slightest detail of its 
workmanship and material never 
missed Kearnie’s eye. He wanted to 
look his best, as well as be his best, 
when he represented his Lord. And 
the smallest flaw in his clothes or in 
his work distressed him. He would 
take infinite pains in wearing the cor. 
rect clothes for the occasion. He 
worked even harder to prepare a good 
speech, or sing a solo, or write an ar 
ticle. In all his ways Kearnie Keegar 
was a true artist. 
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student! 


The Keegans and the Treadways 
early discovered that they were “or- 
phans” in Nashville. We had no rela- 
tives within holiday-visiting distance, 
so we “adopted” each other for most 
family days. We planned Thanks- 
giving dinners together, and Marian 
and Ruby, our wives, worked at pre- 
paring them. Our contributions as 
husbands lay mainly in the apprecia- 
tion and eating departments. At 
Christmas time our families again got 
together. For several years we invited 
family friends, with young people 
about the ages of our three children, 
for an evening of fellowship. We al- 
ways sang carols and shared our Chris- 
tian ideals of Christmas. I can almost 
hear Kearnie’s glorious voice leading 
us all as we sang around a glowing 
fireside. 

We usually were together again on 
New Year’s Day, watching the new 
year in and eating what, to us both, 
came naturally—black-eyed peas and 
hog jowl. Then we watched the Bowl 
games from the comfort of our living 
room “fifty-yard line” seats, munch- 
ing extra bits of food our wives served 
us as the long afternoon passed. 

Our families have enjoyed many 
summer picnics together, and when it 
came time to broil a steak (or some- 





Kay and Richard 


times a hamburger), our male culi- 
nary abilities came to the front. We 
both felt confident of our skill over 
an outdoor skillet. But the meals are 
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not what I most remember. It is the 
talks we had afterward, when the fire 
had burned low and the stars had 
come out. Once when one of us had 
lost a loved one, we spoke about 
heaven, and I remember Kearnie say- 
ing: “God did not see fit to reveal 
heaven’s wonders even to John in the 
book of Revelation. It is as if he said 
the veil of mystery will be lifted only 
when we walk across the stream— 
from this life into life everlasting.” 
And now for my friend, Kearnie, the 
veil is lifted! 

Last year (May, 1960) the four of 
us decided to travel to Miami together 
and attend the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. It was an unforgettable ex- 
perience. We talked for hours about 
things that concerned us all—our 
work, our world, and its needs. And 
Kearnie, as always, expressed his deep 
longing that the ministry of the Stu- 
dent Department would meet the 
needs of college students and branch 
out to young people all over the 
world. We laughed and had fun, too. 
Several times we played a word- 
spelling game for many miles. Kearnie 
would sometimes “coin” a new word 
when he could not think of an end- 
ing that would fall on him. Some- 
times we would challenge him, and 
then he would have to endure being 
silent until we finished the game. But 
Kearnie could take a joke on himself 
as cheerfully as he joked others. 

Summer before last when he re- 
turned from the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, my friend was very tired and 
suffered from a nagging virus. Then 
he attended the Student Week at 
Glorieta and came home again ex- 
hausted. He decided to take a few 
days of his vacation, and I happened 
to be having a week off, too. We 
planned an outing together on several 
days. One of these was a picnic on the 
lake. Renting a slow-moving, canopy- 
covered pontoon raft, large enough for 
all of us, we had a relaxing day. We 

[Continued on p. 45] 
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HEN I RECEIVED the telephone call 
about Kearnie’s death, I knew 
that I had lost the best friend I had 
ever had. My wife and I had known 
Kearnie twenty-five years, and we had 
taken many vacation trips with him 
and Marian. We had. numerous good 
times together. Too, in my own living 
I was inspired by Kearnie’s example, 
for his every thought was to do for 
others. 

He was my pastor for several years 
here in Alexandria, and during that 
time we played golf together often 
and usually on Monday afternoons 
after the hard, tense day of Sunday. 
We always kidded one another a lot 
and in that way relaxed. One day a 
foursome in a nearby fairway heard 
us, and they reached the club house 
before we did. When we got in, the 
manager was laughing; he said the 
foursome had come in and told him 
he had better send someone out and 
separate those two men—they were 
afraid we were going to fight. The 
manager told them this was the Bap- 
tist preacher and one of his deacons. 
We all had a good laugh over it, and 
everyone knew we were the best of 
friends. 

On our vacations together I always 
took care of the “kitty,” or the money, 
and would pay all the bills. So when 
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‘0S BY FINCH AND MOORE 


By P. L. McKENZIE 


we would be in a restaurant eating 
and the waitress would bring the 
check out, Kearnie would tell her to 
give it to his father and point to me. 
This always got a big laugh. 

Any time that Kearnie was in Loui- 
siana for engagements, he would 
either come to Alexandria and I would 
drive him to his place of meeting or 
I would meet him there. Many times 
he would invite me to the different 
functions where he was speaking, so 
that he could use me as the brunt of 
his jokes. 

You could talk with Kearnie about 
any problem, and he would always 
have a solution to suggest. However, 
he would usually spend a lot of time 
on his knees before he would have the 
solution. He was the most humble 
person I have ever known, and I think 
that this was one of his greatest traits. 

He loved to play the piano and sing, 
and we always aoe this so pia 
on each of his visits in our home. He 
loved people and had a way of making 
them love him. We miss him a great 
deal—especially the wonderful visits 
we used to have together and later 
his letters which came often. Even 
—— he is not with us in body, he 
will live on forever in our memory. 
We are ever grateful for his love and 
close friendship. 








KEaRNIE KEEGAn SPEAKs 


Can You Take It?* 


0 NE OF my college professors 
seemed to take delight in using 
his keen mind and sharp tongue to 


confuse “innocent” freshmen. He 
could ask the most lexing ques- 
tions, particularly when we ea 


broad assumption rather than a state- 
ment based on facts. 

Frankly, his sarcastic, critical in- 
quisitions caused me to dread his class 
until it finally dawned upon me that 
he was making me think. When I 
knew the facts, he no longer fright- 
ened me. 

You can be certain of this: what- 
ever pet theories or ideas you may 
have now will be put to the test while 
you are in college. Your assumptions 
will not remain mere assumptions. If 
they remain at all, it will be the re- 
sult of your learning facts to substan- 
tiate them. You will be forced to 
examine everything you believe under 
the probing searchlight of truth. Can 
you take it? 

Take your faith, for instance. Some 
will say that your Christ was not di- 
vine, that he was merely another man. 
Some will say that your Bible is not 
divinely inspired, that it is just an- 
other book containing men’s philoso- 
phies. 

But you need not be afraid if a 
know the One in whom you are plac- 
ing your faith. Remember, too, that 
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God’s Word, the Bible, the basis to 
your faith, has always invited study 
and discussion. Through the ages it 
has withstood the attacks of critics. 
Human nature has not changed. The 
teachings of Jesus are as applicable 
today as when he gave them. On 
every page of history we see evi- 
dence of man’s inhumanity to man. 
That same history shows us the in- 
fluence Christ has had upon the world 
and the undeniable part the Bible has 
played in determining men’s lasting 
moral and spiritual values. 

Don’t be afraid to defend and to 


‘project your faith during your college 


days. It has much to offer those on 
campus with you. Christ alone can 
bring men into a right relationship 
with God. He alone can lead man 
to love where he has hated, to for- 
give where he has resented, to under- 
stand where he has been intolerant, 
to share where he has been selfish. 
Christ alone can transfer the center 
of man’s living from self to service— 
service to God and service to fellow 
man. 

If you keep your heart and mind 
focused on Christ and allow him to 
lead you day by day, you can take it. 


*Reprinted by permission from Dr. 
Keegan’s book, Your Next Big Step 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1960). 
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Excerpts from His Messages 


We didn’t come here to preach to you—we’ve just come to talk 
together. 


Fame, fortune—it’s just a fantasy . . . the material is a mirage . . . fame 
is fantasy. There is only one real thing in this world and the real is 
the spiritual. It will last—it will endure forever. 


We have one life—it is only one life—buat it’s one. And the individuals 
who know where they are going and what they are going to do are those 
who get somewhere in life. And the person who links his life with God 
and determines that he is going to let go and let God have his way with him 
and allow God to use all of his faculties, all of his instruments, all of 
his wisdom, all of the brain power God has endowed him with—to use every 
whit of him—that person is the one who is going to make the world know 
that God is real. 


God can bring peace in the time of storm, and God can bring joy in the 
time of sorrow, and God can bring power in the moment of weakness. 


This is the hour God is letting me live, therefore I must live this 
hour to the fullest. I can’t wait until 'm grown. I've got to be my 
best . . . in whatever age I find myself in now. For this is my world, and 
this is my day, and this is my opportunity. I cannot let it slip through 
my fingers. I don’t have any tomorrows. I have today and I must use it. 


I am one—I'm just one—but God has made me an individual and he has 
made it possible for me through him to do exceeding abundant above all 
that I ask or think, because that is what he promises. 


God is my wisdom, God is my strength, God is my power, God is my 
knowledge, God is my everything and I live to do his will and he 
lives through me to accomplish his will and I am a channel of blessing 
for him. What a privilege, what a joy divine, just to give ourselves to God. 


Man has never created anything, nor will he ever create anything. Man 
is the great discoverer and God is the eternal creator. Prayer power is 
the greatest power yet discovered by mankind. 


Of this I am certain: That the one world I have is the world 
I now live in; that the one generation that I have the opportunity of 
evangelizing is the world of my generation; and when the curtain goes down 
on my generation, it goes down on the lost and the saved alike. Therefore, 
whatever I am to do for God, in whatever world I have, I must do it in 
today’s world—my world. 
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By LYNN E. MAY, JR. 








THE BAPTIST STUDENT 
UNION IN RETROSPECT 





DEVELOPING PATTERNS 





roM North, South, East, and West 

they came, 1,531 strong. Never 
before had such a large, enthusiastic 
group of Southern Baptist students gath- 
ered in one place. This first Convention- 
wide student conference convened in 
Birmingham, Alabama, October 28-31, 
1926. 

For four epochal days the collegians 
listened intently to the messages of de- 
nominational leaders and fellow students 
on “Christ, Master of My Generation.” 

The Birmingham meeting brought 
solidarity and unity of to the 
Convention-wide student movement 
which had previously encountered un- 
certainties, conflicting ideas, and even 
active opposition. Nine months earlier 
representatives from all the states had 
come together for the first time and 
planned a unified program. The spirit 
which marked that meeting foreshad- 
owed the achievement of the conference 
they planned so well. 

Dr. Charles E. Maddry joyfully de- 
clared: “Southern Baptists have at last 
realized the possibility of saving and con- 
serving the religious life of this genera- 
tion of Baptist students.” 


A Growing Concern 


At the turn of the century Southern 
Baptists were promoting no program to 
meet the spiritual needs of their students. 
Interdenominational groups such as the 
YMCA, YWCA, and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement were conducting religious 
activities among college students. Three 


1Annual, Southern Baptist Convention, 1927, 
p. 28; BAPTIST STUDENT, Jan., 1927, pp. 


3-6. 
*%BAPTIST STUDENT, I/bid., p. 6. 
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students from Baylor University attended 
a YMCA-sponsored student conference in 
1903 at Ruston, Louisiana. One of them, 
Joseph P. Boone, later wrote that they 
returned to their campus with a vision of 
a denominational organization for enlist- 
ing and guiding Baptist students during 
their college years. Three fellow students 
covenanted with them to pray that Texas 
Baptists would initiate such a program. 
Over fifteen years passed before their 
vision became a reality.” 

Slowly Southern Baptists began to rec- 
ognize that if they “would make their 
impact on the world . . . they must 
depend largely on the Baptist students 
of this generation.”* The Foreign Mission 
Board in 1909 began to send speakers to 
Southern Baptist colleges to. deliver lec- 
tures on missions. Students responded 


" enthusiastically and the Board continued 


the program.’ The Woman’s Missionary 
Union in 1910 created a special division 
of the Young Woman’s Auxiliary for 
work in the colleges and began to or- 
ganize YWA circles among the students.° 

The Baptist Student Missionary Move- 
ment was launched November 16, 1914, 
at Fort Worth, Texas. Under the direction 
of Charles T. Ball and A. L. Aulick, many 
“volunteer bands” were organized on 
college campuses. The Home Mission 
Board helped to 


the student conferences which it con- 





*Joseph P. Boone, It Came to Pass, (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Brothers, Inc., 
1953), pp. 5-6. 

*Report of the Committee on the Baptist 
Student Missionary Movement, Annual, SBC, 
1916, pp. 36-87. 

5Annual, SBC, 1910, p. 92. 

‘Norman W. Cox (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Southern Baptiste (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1952), II. 
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ducted in different parts of the — 
Although not limited to that group, the 
movement consisted largely of student 
volunteers. 

An awareness of the need for a spe- 
cial program to enlist Baptist students in 
local churches developed among denomi- 
national leaders. Many students who had 
been active in their home churches failed 
to unite with the college church. They 
soon lost interest in their own spiritual 
development and in the work of their 
denomination. What could be done to 
salvage these youth? Many Baptist lead- 
ers shared the hope expressed in 1907 
by Dr. Landrum Leavell concerning a 
denominational student program: “May 
the day soon come when the Baptist 
people will put Baptist money into Bap- 
tist organization for the ‘gaining, training, 
and retaining’ of Baptist young people!”* 
That day finally came. 

Baptist pastors in the college centers 
of Texas ultimately convinced the state 
convention of the need for a definite 
program of student work. The state 
Executive Board in July, 1919, employed 
O. P. Campbell to direct student reli- 
gious activities and teach Bible to Baptist 
students enrolled in Texas University. 
That fall the Texas Convention adopted 
a resolution submitted by the Texas 
B.Y.P.U. Convention which called for 
the election of a state Baptist student 
secretary. This man was to “give his 
entire time among the Baptist students 
of Texas emphasizing Baptist principles, 
interpreting Baptist life, creating and sus- 
taining Baptist loyalty, enlisting and 
crystallizing a denominational spirit . . . 
that shall express itself through the local 
churches where students hold member- 
ship.” 

The prayers of the six Baylor cove- 
nantors were being answered at last! The 
state board elected one of the six, Joseph 
P. Boone, as state student secretary. He 
began his work in April, 1920.” 

The following July, Boone presented 
a suggested plan of work to a student 


‘John Held (compiler), A Brief History 
of the Baptist Student Union (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1949), p. 8; Annual, SBC, 
1916, pp. 36-37. 

‘Landrum Leavell, The B.Y.P.U. Manual, 
1907, p. 21. 

°Texas Baptist Convention Annual, 1919, 

16. 


1920, p. 83. 
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conference called during the annual 
B.Y.P.U. encampment at Palacios, Texas. 
This small group of students and faculty 
members, representing six schools, first 
determined that the organization should 
be “distinctly student in constituency, 
purpose, and plan.” The group devoted 
more time to the selection of a name 
than to the plan of organization. After 
days of prayer and discussion, they chose 
one word at a time: first “Student,” 
then “Baptist,” and finally, “Union.” The 
first Baptist Student Convention of Texas, 
which met at Howard Payne College, 
October 22-24, 1920, cathnsisstioally 
adopted the name Baptist Student Union. 
The state board also approved the se- 
lection." Four years later the Convention- 
wide student movement adopted this.” 


Convention Beginnings 


On campuses throughout the country 
students were eager for a denominational 
organization of their own. The sporadic 
efforts of Convention agencies to minis- 
ter to students had to be co-ordinated 
into a unified program. Upon a joint 
proposal from the Foreign, Home, Sun- 
day School, and Education boards in 
1920, the Convention appointed the sec- 
retaries of the four boards and the 
WMU as an Inter-Board Committee. 
Southern Baptists authorized it to create 
a plan for the religious training of Bap- 
tist students of the Convention which 
would co-ordinate the student activities 
of these agencies.” 

B. D. Gray, T. B. Ray, I. J. Van Ness, 
W. C. James, and Kathleen Mallory, the 
original Inter-Board Committee, formu- 
lated plans for an organization to be 
known as “The Baptist Student Associa- 
tion,” which the Convention adopted in 
1921. The plans called for the work to 
be continued through the Inter-Board 
Committee. They provided for the estab- 
lishment of a headquarters, the employ- 
ment of a Convention-wide secretary and 
a woman student worker, and the publi- 
cation of a student magazine.™ 

The of the “Association” 
would be “to form into one organization, 
associated with the denominational life 


“Boone, op. cit., pp. 14-16; Texas Baptist 
Annual, 1920, p. 83. 


Po ae SBC, 1925, p. 82. 


13]bid., 0, p. 75. 
4] bid., isl, Pp. 406-407. 
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and name, the student religious life in 
our educational institutions to the end 
that the unsaved may be brought to 
Christ and the Christians be to 
consecrate . . . and to train themselves 
for the best effective service in that field 
into which our Lord may lead them.”™ 

In their search for a man to direct 
the Convention student work, the Inter- 
Board Committee turned to Frank H. 
Leavell, a man uniquely prepared for 
such a tremendous task. Pioneering as 
B.Y.P.U. secretary of Georgia since 1913, 
he had recognized the need for a denomi- 
national student program. Something 
needed to be done to help young people 
retain the Christian loyalty and enthusi- 
asm which they had found in the church 
back home. As he wrote years later, “We 
were losing at the top, losing all we had 
put into them through the years in 
B.Y.P.U. It had to be stopped.”” He 
believed it could be. Baptists placed in 
his hands the responsibility. 

After weeks of prayer, Mr. Leavell 
accepted the peri nae on of the “Inter- 
Board Commission on Student Religious 
Activity.” He began his work January 1, 
1922." The new commission selected 
Memphis, Tennessee, for its headquar- 
ters since none of the boards involved 
were located there and because of its 
central location. Southern Baptists thus 
inaugurated the Convention-wide student 
movement in a small room overlooking 
the Mississippi River, with two desks, 
a typewriter, a stenographer, and an 
executive secretary. Here was a man de- 
termined to meet the spiritual needs of 
the thousands of Baptist students in the 
colleges and universities of the South 
through enlisting them in a distinctly 
denominational student movement.” 

Where should you begin such an un- 
dertaking? Mr. Leavell recognized that 

decisions could lead to blunders 
which would mar the future of the 
program. An intensive study of the cur- 
rent campus situation revealed more than 
250 colleges and universities in the South. 
These institutions enrolled over 93,000 


~ 387bid., P. 
16Claude Broach, Dr. Frank 
Broadman Press, 1950), aan 70. 
“Annual, SBC, 1922, 58-60. 
Frank Leavell, The Baptist Student Union 
(Nashville: The Baptist Sunday School Board, 
1927), p. 94. 


(Nashville: 
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Baptist students. Less than one third of 
them attended Baptist schools.” 

These staggering figures only partially 
showed the size of the task. The YWA, 
B.Y.P.U., Volunteer Bands, Ministerial 
Associations, YMCA, YWCA, and other 
religious organizations had enlisted hard- 
ly a third of the Baptist students on 
Baptist campuses, and far less on the 
campuses of state and private schools. 
The scattered activities of these campuses 
needed co-ordination. The  collegians 
needed to be reclaimed for their denomi- 
nation. 

Among the campus organizations Mr. 
Leavell found a “Baptist Students’ Un- 
ion” in twelve Texas schools. He wrote in 
September, 1922, “This organization is 
peculiar to Texas... . The BSU . 
not within itself a separate eaibeihienton 
but rather is an overhead, unifying or- 
ganization, which includes all the sep- 
arate organizations within the school. 
It is a cabinet, so to speak, composed of 
representatives from all the separate 
organizations, such as YWA, the Volun- 
teers’ Band, the B.Y.P.U., etc. The BSU 
is the child of Dr. J. P. Boone and his 
able associates . . . of Texas. The idea 
is not wholly new but Dr. Boone has 
gone far in adapting it to the college 
and school need. 

On the basis of the survey, the Inter- 
Board Commission suggested that no 
present changes be made in religious 


“ organizations already functioning on the 


campus. It advised Southern Baptists to 
wait and see what could come from the 
“crucible of experimentation.” In its first 
report to the Convention in May, 1922, 
the Commission anticipated many things 
which have since become integral parts 
of the student movement: student secre- 
taries on all campuses, college literature, 
student group meetings on campuses 
(daily, weekly, or monthly), state stu- 
dent conferences, Conventicx-wide stu- 
dent conventions, evangelistic campaigns, 
services for life commitment, Bible stud 
courses, visits to campuses by outstand- 
ing denominational leaders.” 

The Convention directed the commis- 
sion to work in close co-operation with 





Loc, cit.; Annual, SBC, 1922, 
*Leavell, editorial, BAPTIST » STUDENT, 


Sept.-Oct., 1922, p. 


2 Annual, SBC, 1922, pp. 59-60. 
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the state conventions in developing its 
program. It was to give special attention 
to the students of state institutions since 
these schools could make no contribu- 
tion to the religious life of the students.” 

How could one person visit 250 cam- 
puses? The commission authorized Mr. 
Leavell to secure an associate. In Sep- 
tember, 1922, Louise Foreman of Hous- 
ton, Texas, already experienced in 
student work, joined the staff as traveling 
secretary of the commission. Mr. Leavell 
also secured the part-time services of Dr. 
Joseph P. Boone of Texas and Charles 
H. Stevens of Louisville, in his effort to 
reach all the schools. 

Through personal contact and the 
distribution of “poster propaganda,” 
these workers sought to acquaint college 
students and faculty members with the 
ideals and purposes of the Inter-Board 
Commission. They met with enthusiastic 
response. Students were eager for some- 
thing that would unify and integrate the 
scattered activities of religious life on the 
campus. They wanted a movement that 
would reach beyond the local campus 
and bring them together with other 
Baptist students in their state and 
throughout the whole denomination.” 

The commission recognized that the 
student movement must have a regular 
medium of communication if it was to 
reach the students. The first issue of the 
BAPTIST STUDENT appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1922. Edited : Mr. Leavell 
and published by the Sunday School 
Board, the magazine grew rapidly in 
popularity and proved to be a valuable 
asset to the student movement.” 


Conferences and Conventions 


The Convention-wide student move- 
ment was born into a convention age. 
Conferences and conventions had boosted 
the work of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the “Y,” the BSU in Texas, and 
other student movements. Why not pro- 
mote such meetings to reach Baptist 
students for the denomination? 

With insufficient student interest in 
organized activity to attempt state or 
Convention-wide meetings, Mr. Leavell 
and his co-workers determined to con- 

Ibid., p. 60. 

=[bid., 1928, p. 57. 

“Loc. cit. 
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duct student conferences in the western, 
central, and eastern regions of the South 
in the spring of 1923. They chose and 
began af wore at: Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana; ttanooga, Tennessee; and 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Two days before the first conference 
was to in ge on March 30, 
a crisis developed in the plans. Although 
they had advertised the meeting, the 
leaders had little idea of what to expect. 
Mr. Leavell wistfully asked Miss Fore- 
man: 

“Do you think anybody will come?” 

Before the conference was ended Mr. 
Leavell was elated to find that 250 
students had attended from six states. 
The entire meeting was a resounding 
success as the students responded to 
the program with spiritual purpose and 
life commitment. The other two confer- 
ences further proved that student interest 
would no longer be a matter of specula- 
tion. Students representing 106 schools 
attended the meetings.” 

Encouraged by the success of the ini- 
tial conferences and the enthusiasm of 
students and their leaders, the commis- 
sion promoted regional meetings again 
the following year at Shawnee, Okla- 
homa; Murfreesboro, Tennessee; and 
Raleigh, North Carolina. The program in- 
cluded more student speakers, gave more 
time to discussion, more space to campus 
analysis. Many of the 1200 students at- 
tracted to these we embraced the 
conference theme, “Make the Campus 
Different,” as their personal objective.” 

Mr. Leavell and Miss Foreman 
visited numerous campuses around the 
country. They observed religious activi- 
ties, emphasized personal evangelism, 
and suggested methods for student 
enlistment in religious activity. They or- 
ganized on an experimental basis “Reli- 
gious Councils,” or representative bodies 
through which the various Baptist organi- 
zations on the campus and in the local 
church could co-ordinate their activities. 
The student movement in Texas had al- 
—, successfully used the “BSU coun- 

on many cam . in 
several other states et stead Sane 
plan to unify their religious activities.” . 





*®Loc. cit.; Broach, op. cit., p. 78. 
*Annual, SBC, 1924, p. 59. 
“Tbid., p. 58. 
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Gradually the pattern for the Conven- 
tion student movement emerged. The 
basic need was not a new organization 
but a plan to co-ordinate current cam- 
pus religious activities and to link the 
students to the local church. After two 
years of experiment, observation, and 
counseling with students and leaders, the 
“campus council” plan was adopted. 
This co-ordinating agency with repre- 
sentatives from the Sunday School, 
B.Y.P.U., Volunteer Band, YWA, and 
other organizations, along with the 
school’s administration and local church 
leadership, would answer the needs of 
both Baptist and non-Baptist campuses. 

Mr. Leavell presented this plan 
of organization, a constitution, and the 
name “Southern Baptist Student Union” 
to the students attending the 1924 re- 

ional conferences. They overwhelming- 

endorsed it. Many schools in the 
South had already used this organiza- 
tional plan and name for their student 
work. Now it became the official desig- 
nation for the Convention-wide move- 
ment. The students themselves had 
decided it! 

The Baptist Student Union gradually 
made its way into every state in the 
South. It worked wherever schools tried 
it. Mr. Leavell wrote in the BAPTIST 
STUDENT of February, 1925: 

“It is the hope and the desire of 
all who are promoting this student work 
that every school give this scheme of 
unified religious work a fair and just 
trial. It will disturb no activity .. . 
[now] in operation. It will strengthen 
each present unit. It will afford a better 
approach to each student on the campus. 
It will create a religious morale. It will 
centralize religious emphasis. It will give 
your school a point of contact with other 
schools of the South.”” 

Although generally accepted, the new 
movement encountered strong opposition 
in some areas. Some Baptist college 
—- and other denominational 
leaders opposed the work in state schools. 
They feared that the student program 
would lift the moral tone of state cam- 
puses to the extent that Baptist parents 





*Frank Leavell, BAPTIST STUDENT, 
Sept.-Oct., 1924. 


®Ibid., Feb., 1925, p. 2. 
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would send their young people to state 
institutions rather than to their own de- 
nominational schools. Strong student 
sentiment for the “Y” slowed acceptance 
of the new movement. The failure to 
recognize a need for the new plan of 
religious work delayed the launching of 
BSU on some campuses.” 

The Inter-Board Commission deter- 
mined that the state should be the basic 
unit for the promotion of the student 
movement. The Convention leaders called 
on state executive boards to establish 
student departments and employ a state 
director and campus secretaries to minis- 
ter to the needs of the students. Texas, in 
1919, and North Carolina, in 1922, had 
already organized state student depart- 
ments. Others gradually followed this 
pattern and thereby helped to strengthen 
and solidify the Convention movement. 
Mr. Leavell continually urged the de- 
nomination to place qualified, trained, 
and dedicated student secretaries on the 
campuses of the South.” 

By 1924 the number of local Baptist 
Student Unions had grown to the extent 
that the students requested state rather 
than regional conferences. Convention, 
state, and local student leaders planned 
thirteen state meetings for that fall. 

All followed the theme, “Make Christ 
Campus Commander.” Student leader- 
ship evolved as collegians presided over 


the sessions, participated in discussion 


groups, and spoke on the programs. Stu- 
dents chose officers for a permanent or- 
ganization which would conduct a 
perennial program of student work in 
the states. These conferences reached 
2,453 students and lent their inspiration 
to the campus programs for the entire 
school year. 

Mounting enthusiasm and increased 
attendance marked the fourteen state 
conventions of 1925. The’ students en- 
dorsed a plan for conducting a Student 
Evangelistic Week in the spring of 1926. 


Out of the 3,000 enrolled, 646 made — 


commitments to do personal soul-win- 
ning.” During these meetings the idea of 





a Convention-wide gathering of Baptist | 
students arose. State leaders agr to | 





*W. C. James, “Appreciating the Student,” — 


BAPTIST STUDENT, Nov., 1922, p. 11. 
“Reports of the Inter-Board 

Annual, SBC, 1922-28. 

. Annual, SBC, 1926, p. 92- 
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merge the 1926 state meetings into such 
a conference. 

The All Southern Baptist Student 
Conference held in Birmingham, Oc- 
tober 28-31, 1926, made a lasting impact 
upon the entire student movement and 
the denomination that had created it. 
The Baptist Student Union was no long- 
er a matter of speculation. It was a 
proven fact; Southern Baptists possessed 
a student movement with momentous 
power and potentiality. 

During these formative years of BSU, 
many emphases and activities developed 
which have become a permanent part of 
its program. At the suggestion of the 
Inter-Board Commission, many Southern 
Baptist churches observed the last Sun- 
day in 1923 as “Student Night,” in rec- 
ognition of their college students. The 
idea caught hold and “Student Night at 
Christmas” became an annual event.” 

The need for enlisting students in the 
local church led to the annual promotion 
of “Join the Church Day,” first observed 
in the fall of 1924. Noon Day Prayer 
Meetings magnified the place of prayer 
and stimulated campus evangelism. The 
Education Board and the Inter-Board 
Commission began jointly sponsoring 
“Vocational Emphasis Week” in 1926." 

In preparing materials for these vari- 
ous emphases, the commission began to 
develop a distinctive BSU literature. 
Suggested procedures, methods, pro- 
grams, posters, and brochures aided the 
students, student secretaries, and 
churches in promoting the work. Mr. 
Leavell prepared a book of techniques, 
The Baptist Student Union, in 1927. 

Convention-wide student leaders con- 
stantly sought to keep their program of 
work in touch with current campus 
needs. They called on students, campus 
secretaries, and state secretaries to help 
plan all Convention-wide conferences, 
programs, and emphases. Thus Mr. Leav- 
ell invited student workers and leadin 
students from selected schools to atten 
a “Baptist Student Retreat” at Ridge- 
crest Baptist Assembly, June 28-July 4, 
to review and evaluate the progress of 
BSU and to consider future plans. 





a bid., top p. 59. 
of the Inter-Board Commission, 
PR nSBC. 1924-26. 
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About sixty students and student lead- 
ers spent a week in fellowship, prayer, 
Bible study, discussion of campus prob- 
lems, plans of work, and demonstrations 
of methods. The leaders considered a 
Convention-wide summer student assem- 
bly premature at that time.” From this 

all but epochal meeting of 1926, the 
Baptist Student Retreat has increased 
annually in popularity and power. It 
reached a peak attendance exceeding 
3,000 prior to the beginning of the an- 
nual Student Retreat at Glorieta, New 
Mexico, in 1953. 

The rapidly expanding student pro- 
gram revealed the need for additional 
staff members. But where would the nec- 
essary funds be found? An additional 
appropriation by the Sunday School 
Board made it possible to employ Mr. 
William Hall Preston, June 1, 1927, as 
traveling secretary. Mr. Preston, former- 
ly president of Hall-Moody unior Col- 
lege, has served well since that time as 
an associate secretary.” 

After five and one-half years of service 
with the commission, Louise Foreman 
resigned in December, 1927, to become 
the bride of W. Oscar Blount.” Ethel 
McConnell, formerly local student secre- 
tary at Rice Institute, succeeded Miss 
Foreman and served until her marriage 
to Owen F. Herring in June, 1932. 

For seven years the Inter-Board Com- 
mission directed the affairs of the Con- 
vention student movement. In May, 
1928, the Southern Baptist Convention, 
in the midst of a financial crisis, directed 
the commission to transfer its work to 
the Sunday School Board. The board was 
to accept all financial obligations for the 
work and to be recognized as the official 
“agency for student activities of the 
Southern Baptist Convention.“ The 
board assumed its new duties June 1 
when the Inter-Board Commission was 
dissolved. Headquarters were moved to 
Nashville on October 1, 1928, and the 
Department of Student Work was born.” 





Annual, SBC, 1926, p. 93; 1927, p. 23; 
BAPTIST STUDENT , Sept.-Oct., 1926, p. 7. 
*Ibid., 1928, p. 72. 

"Loc. cit. 
%*[bid., p. 54. 
*Jbid., 1929, p. 319. 
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By W. L. HOWSE 


Student Work— 
Its Philosophy. 
Objectives. 


and New Horizons 


HE PHILOSOPHY of Southern Bap- 

tist student work has four principal 
facets. Jesus Christ is central in this 
philosophy. When Christ came as the 
Son of man, he came as God in human 
form. His mission was to redeem 
men from their sin. He was tempted 
in all points even as we are but was 
without sin. He became a perfect 
example of righteous living. 

His ministry centered in the will 
of God and in the needs of persons. 
He loved people of all ages, condi- 
tions, circumstances, and races. He 
took little children into his arms and 
blessed them. He looked upon a 
rich young man and loved him. He 
gave the major portion of his time to 
mature men and women, redeeming 
them from sin and guiding them in 
Christian growth. 

He loved all men everywhere. He 
healed them, he restored their sight, 
he raised the dead to life, he fed 
those who were hungry, he restored 
sanity to the mentally ill, and he 
wept over those who refused to be- 
lieve in him. 

He lived such a perfect life that 
when he was being crucified on the 
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cross, he prayed for those who cruci- 
fied him. He came forth from the 
tomb after three days, ascended to 
the Father, and began his media- 
torial ministry as our High Priest. 
The example and redemptive minis- 
try of Christ calls for service on the 
part of his followers. Thus it be- 
comes the responsibility of adult 
leadership to guide youth into the 


tight relationship with Christ. Christ 


commanded that all men should hear 
the gospel, and that after baptism they 
should be taught to observe all things 
which he had commanded. The 
program of Baptist Student Union 
work is centered in the life and min- 
istry of Jesus Christ. 


Concern for Persons 


The philosophy of Southern Bap- 
tist student work also is concerned 
with persons—youth in their search 
for truth and fulfilment. 
est waste in the world is unredeemed 
personality; the most valuable thing 


in the world is redeemed personality; | 


the most powerful force in the world 


is redeemed personality. guided by i 
the baptist student 
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trained intellect committed to the 
will of Christ. 

Student days are days of crises— 
leaving home or loosing home ties, 
entering new environments, coming 
in contact with new ideas, meeting 
new friends, and making life decisions. 
For these reasons college young peo- 
ple need a special kind of ministry: 
one which will follow them to the 
campuses of their choice, guide them 
in the selection of churches, and en- 
list them in the full programs of their 
churches. 

The need is not simply guidance in 
becoming church members but guid- 
ance in exerting positive Christian 
witness on their campuses and wher- 
ever they go. Because Christ loves 
youth, because they are of infinite 
worth, and because they mean success 
or failure to Christ’s kingdom, Chris- 
tian young people must be the concern 
of their churches and denomination. 
The responsibility for guiding their 
Christian growth and nurture rests 
upon their leaders. 

With this in mind, the following 
objectives have been adopted by the 
Curriculum Committee of the Sunday 
School Board to guide in its program- 
ming and curriculum development: 

1. Christian conversion—Our aim 
is to lead each unsaved person to a 
genuine experience of the forgiving 
and saving grace of God through Jesus 
Christ. 

2. Church membership—Our aim 
is to guide each Christian young 
person into intelligent, active, and 
devoted membership in a New Testa- 
ment church. 

3. Christian worship—Our aim is 
to help each young person make 
Christian worship a vital and constant 
part of his expanding experience. 

4. Christian knowledge and convic- 
tion.—Our aim is to help each young 
person grow toward mature Christian 
knowledge, understanding, and con- 
viction. 
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5. Christian attitudes and apprecia- 
tions.—Our aim is to assist each young 
person in developing such attitudes 
and appreciations that he will have a 
Christian approach to all of life. 

6. Christian living—Our aim is to 
guide each young person in develop- 
ing habits and skills which promote 
Christian standards of conduct in 
spiritual growth and in applying 
Christian standards of conduct in 
every area of life. 

7. Christian service —Our aim is to 
lead each young person to make his 
maximum contribution to the cause of 
Christ. 

These objectives might well express 
the basic philosophy of student work- 
ers in their ministry to college stu- 
dents. 


Work of Churches 


Another facet of the philosophy of 
student work centers in the work 
of churches. A church is the body of 
Christ, of which he is the head. It 
is a divine institution and commis- 
sioned to represent Christ on earth. A 
church is a fellowship of baptized 
believers united in Christian love and 
devotion. A Christian who is not 
closely associated with a church will 
find it impossible to be a growing 
Christian. 

For this reason each Baptist student 
must be kept closely related to his 
church. When he leaves home and 
his home church, he should find an- 
other church home and be loyal to it 
during his student days. When he 
graduates from college, he should be- 
come identified immediately with a 
Baptist church in the community 
where he lives. Students who are 
won to Christ need to know the warm 
Christian fellowship of a church. 
Student work began in order to guar- 
antee that some concerned person 
would use his influence to enlist young 
people away from home in the life, 


ministry, and work of a church near 








the college campus. Today, with a 
larger group of students commuting, 
the challenge to keep every student 
closely related to his church during 
his college days is even more impor- 
tant, though difficult. 

The Baptist Student Union’s con- 
cern is not only to relate students to 
the churches but also to work with 
the churches in their ministry to stu- 
dents. It is, therefore, important that 
churches understand the significance 
and role of the ministry of the Baptist 
Student Union. Sometimes ill will 
develops because a church fails to 
understand the ministry of this or- 
ganization or because those who work 
with the Baptist Student Union do not 
clearly understand the ministry of the 
church(es) in the college center. 
When proper relationships are estab- 
lished, the Baptist Student Union and 
churches work in fullest co-operation 
with each other. 

The Baptist Student Union can aid 
the churches in establishing and de- 
veloping adequate programs and 
organization for their ministry to stu- 
dents. Student directors can serve as 
resource persons, particularly when 
the church needs helpful counsel re- 
garding the = of program and or- 
ganization needed to adequately meet 
its student opportunity. The Baptist 
Student Union may also work with 
churches in recruiting and training 
adult leadership for students as well 
as students to serve in leadership 
positions in the church. Other ob- 
jectives are: to assist the churches in 
the promotion of their programs and 
to work with the churches in securing 
and using adequate materials, facili- 
ties, and equipment in their ministry 
to students. 

In cases where a number of 
churches have a co-operative approach 
to their ministry to students, the Bap- 
tist Student Union functions to assure 
the best possible working relationships 


in this ministry. 
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Since all the support of Baptist Stu- 
dent Union work comes from the 
churches, the results of the work 
should accrue to the churches. Stu- 
dent work is of, by, and for the 
churches. 


Search for Truth 


The fourth facet of the philosophy 
of student work deals with the search 
for truth. God is the source of all 
truth. It is important that those who 
search for truth realize as they find 
it that they are coming closer and 
closer to God. Jesus said, “And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free” (John 8:32). He 
also said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me” (John 14:6). 

The search for truth at the higher 
levels of education can best be carried 
forward in a Christian college where 
the atmosphere and orientation follow 
the Christian tradition. But since 
many Baptist students go to non-Bap- 
tist colleges and universities, means 
should be provided for these students 
to have encouragement, to live a vital 
Christian life, and to witness for Christ 


in their campus communities. 


Resultant Objectives 


Out of this philosophy comes a 
number of basic objectives. One is 
to interpret to fellow students and 
faculty members the gospel of Christ. 
As Baptist students witness for Christ 
on their campuses, they also bring to 
bear their Christian influence on social 
and moral issues. 

Another objective is to interpret to 
persons on each campus the role of 
the churches and of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. The Baptist Stu- 


dent Union also provides a unifying ~ 


force for Baptist students and assists 
in providing and correlating certain 
religious activities which are helpful 


in relating Baptist students to their 


churches. 


the baptist student 
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The program of student work pro- 
vides the channel through which the 
churches and denomination may serve 
and challenge Baptist students and 
faculty members. It also serves to 
properly relate Baptist students to 
other denominational groups and re- 
ligious activities on the campuses. 
These objectives and the activities 
resulting from them serve to create 
and maintain a positive Christian wit- 
ness during the time each student is 
actively engaged in his search for 
truth. 


New Horizons 


With this philosophy and these ob- 
jectives emerge new horizons for the 
future. These include: 

1. A clearer understanding of the 
purpose and mission of the Baptist 
Student Union.—Organized to achieve 
specific objectives, the Baptist Student 
Union is not an additional organiza- 
tion but one made up of other or- 
ganizations in a church and on the 
campus. For this reason, its func- 
tions have been difficult to grasp. As 
its philosophy and objectives are more 
clearly and positively stated, the work 
of the Baptist Student Union will be 
more clearly understood. 

2. A channel to the campuses.— 
Since the Baptist Student Union is 
the Southern Baptist Convention's 
ministry to college students, it be- 
comes the main channel for com- 
munication with college students 
everywhere. Whatever the churches 
desire to say regularly to the students 
can best be said through the Baptist 
Student Union. The acceptance of this 
concept and its full utilization will 
give increasing significance to Bap- 
tist Student Union work. 

3. Greater use by the Southern 
Baptist Convention.—Baptist students 
are perhaps the greatest single po- 
tential the denomination has. From 
the colleges and universities will come 
students for the Convention’s seminar- 
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ies and the Carver School of Missions. 
Also from these colleges and universi- 
ties will come the lay men and women 
who will support the pastors and other 
staff members in their ministry in the 
churches. The trained, intelligent 
minds on campuses today will soon be 
assuming larger responsibilities in the 
churches or will be disassociated from 
them. In a few student generations, 
a denomination’s future ministry can 
be secured or lost. 

4. A greater effort to enlarge its 
ministry.—Undoubtedly, the work of 
the Baptist Student Union will greatly 
advance in the immediate future. It 
is becoming apparent that though 
there is one program of Baptist stu- 
dent work, a number of program de- 
signs are needed for the various types 
of campus situations. Doubtless, pro- 
gram designs will be developed for 
Baptist and non-Baptist campuses. 
Among non-Baptist campuses are tech- 
nical and professional schools, schools 
of nursing, junior colleges, business 
colleges, senior colleges and universi- 
ties, and others. The varying types 
of situations which these represent call 
for different organizational approaches 
to meet the needs of students in these 
institutions. When new program de- 
signs are established, the ministry of 
the Baptist Student Union will be 
greatly enlarged. 

Also enlarged will be the ministry 
to international students. This min- 
istry, which constitutes one of the 
greatest evangelistic and missionary 
opportunities of our day, has been 
largely dependent upon regional meet- 
ings of international students. Cer- 
tainly more needs to be done locally 
by churches, student directors, and 
Baptist students to minister to these 
students constantly. New approaches 
must be discovered whereby they 
may be confronted with the claims of 
Christ. 


[Continued on p. 49] 














THE PROGRAM OF 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST STUDENT 
WORK 





By DAVID K. ALEXANDER 


HE PROGRAM OF STUDENT WORK as projected by Southern Baptists is an 

inclusive one. It includes the program and work of the Sunday School 
Board’s Student Department. The responsibility for planning and maintaining 
a ministry to its youth in college was assigned by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention to the Sunday School Board in 1928. 

The program of student work is a co-operative venture with twenty-nine 
state departments of student work to develop, maintain, and strengthen South- 
ern Baptists’ ministry to students enrolled in the colleges and universities in 
their respective states. Too, in most states, associations or districts co-operate 
in this ministry. This is particularly true when one or more institutions of 
higher learning are located within the boundaries of an association or district. 
However, today practically every association in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion has students from one or more of its churches commuting daily or weekly 
to a college or university. Therefore, all associations share the responsibility 
for a ministry to college youth. 

Ultimately, the actual ministry is carried on by a Baptist Student Union 
organized in schools of higher learning. At present we have approximately 
five hundred of them in forty states. Though a limited direct ministry is 
carried on by the Convention-wide Student Department and the state depart- 
ments of student work, the actual work of enlisting students in the ‘oak of 
the churches and the denomination and of training them for service therein 
is done at the local level by Baptist Student Unions, churches in the college 
centers, and by home churches of commuting students. Here, where students 
attend classes and are involved in campus life day by day and week by week, 
a ministry touches them with the claims of Christ and the programs and 
needs of the churches and the denomination. 

Over two hundred directors of these Baptist Student Unions are employed — 
by the executive boards of state Baptist conventions through their departments — 
of student work. Normally, operating budgets, facilities, and equipment are 
made possible by the state executive boards, surrounding associations, and — 
churches within the college center. 
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Consequently, it is helpful to distinguish between the broad over-all “pro- 
gram of student work,” projected by Student Department of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board in co-operation with the state departments of student 
work, and the program of the Baptist Student Union at the campus level. As 
the program of student work projected by the Student Department is consid- 
ered here, one begins to realize all that goes on at the Convention-wide and 
state levels to make possible a ministry on the campuses. 

The program of student work currently projected by the Student Depart- 
ment of the Baptist Sunday School Board has three phases: research, campus 
ministries, and leadership training. 

The philosophy out of which this program grows and the objectives which 
it purports to achieve are clearly set forth in the preceding article, “Student 
Work—Its Philosophy, Objectives, and New Horizons” by W. L. Howse, 
director of the Sunday School Board’s Education Division, of which the Student 
Department is one of eight departments. 


Research 


The research phase of the Student Department’s program includes the dis- 
covery and doviliopiindat of projects and organizational procedures for Baptist 
Student Union work. It is carried on in the form of study groups, pilot proj- 
ects, clinics, and surveys. 

Study groups are normally composed of Student Department staff members, 
selected state student secretaries, and local BSU directors. Occasionally stu- 
dents are included. The procedure is to examine and define a problem or 
an area of need, consider various approaches to a solution, and suggest or 
recommend steps toward solving the problem or meeting the need. Within 
the past year study groups have functioned to: 

1. Determine and state the philosophy, objectives, and scope of student 
work and ascertain any changes needed in terminology. 

2. Examine and revise the Standard of Requirements for First Magnitude, 
the recommended basis for a constitution of a Baptist Student Union, and 
the basis for membership in a BSU. 

3. Review the need and possibilities for orienting high school seniors to the 
college experience and participation in the church at college and the BSU. 

4. Explore the need for, type of, and outline of topics for an informal cam- 
pus program of study and discussion of the Bible, the student’s Christian 
faith and life, and his relationship to his church and denomination. 

5. Ascertain the best procedure for selecting and preparing students to 
serve as BSU-sponsored summer missionaries and consider requests from 
home and foreign missions fields to which they may be sent. 

6. Consider suggestions for themes, subthemes, and their development 
for state Baptist student conventions the next fall. Recommendations were 
made to the state student secretaries in their annual meeting in December. 

Additional groups are studying Baptist Student Union programs in military 
academies, schools of nursing, and junior colleges. Groups are also studying 
military orientation, evaluation techniques, and BSU’s approach to lay students. 

Pilot projects consist of experiments in a given student-campus situation 
and are normally conducted in co-operation with state or local student forces. 
They are conducted with the view toward discovering an activity which may 
become a continuing activity of Baptist Student Union programs. 
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A second faculty retreat was conducted at Mars Hill College this summer 
for selected representative college faculty and administrative personnel to 
consider the task of the Christian teacher in the modern university. 

Current pilot projects include one in evangelism among graduate students 
and a Christian Focus Week in a business school. 

Clinics are for training workers with students in college center churches 
and volunteer BSU workers in pioneer areas. 

Within the past year six church worker clinics and six volunteer BSU worker 
clinics were conducted in co-operation with state and local forces. Eventually 
these may be sponsored by the states with the Student Department assisting. 

Surveys are conducted periodically to determine the response to certain 
eit of the program and the emerging requirements of local and state student 
orces. Also, an annual survey is conducted to determine these along with 
(1) the number of Baptist students in Baptist and non-Baptist schools, evan- 
gelistic prospects, international students, conversions, students participating 
in BSU, organized BSUs, full-time directors, Baptist student centers, Baptist 
student centers needéd, and (2) capital investments in Baptist student centers, 
annual appropriations for ediiniieal banker construction, and annual appropria- 
tions for promotion and operation of BSU programs. 

Current research projects also include studies with churches in junior college 
centers and the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Campus Ministries 

The Student Department has a limited direct ministry to college and uni- 
versity students. This is accomplished through Convention-wide or regional 
meetings which students attend, staff member visits to campuses and to state 
student meetings, resultant correspondence with a limited number of students, 
and the production of free literature to give motivation and guidance to stu- 
dents in their leadership tasks in the churches and the BSU organization. Some 
of the literature is designed to aid them in the solution of their personal 
problems, understanding, and 

The Student Department publishes the BAPTIST STUDENT, a Christian 
collegiate magazine, during the school “year to interpret to college and uni- 
versity students the Christian faith and life and the program of Southern 
Baptists. The Alpha Omega series of Bible outlines is published for use in 
student Bible discussion groups. 

The Baptist Faculty Paper gives guidance and resources to Baptist faculty 
and administration in their task of relating their faith to their classrooms and 
— life. 

¢ primary ministry is at the local level where the students attend classes 
and are involved in collegiate life. Therefore, much of what the Student 
Department and the state departments of student work do is to develop, pro- 
mote, and extend the programs of local Baptist Student Unions. Many associa- 
tions are also actively supporting these programs. The local BSU programs 
or Southern Baptists’ ministry to students and faculty not only intensifies the 
educational and service program of the college center churches but continually _ 
and primarily seeks to assist them in enlisting more and more nonresident © 
students in their total life and program. 

Students who commute to school daily or weekly must be reached with a — 
program of Christian education and service through the campus ministry and — 
college center churches during the week. If the home churches of these © 
students are within a reasonable radius of the school, a liaison relationship of — 
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assistance is established between the Baptist Student Union and their programs. 
In some cities with several colleges and universities, a city-wide BSU is organ- 
ized to assist churches throughout the city in ministering to students and, 
again, to intensify their ministry with a program of Christian education and 
service on or adjacent to the campus(es) during the week. 


1. 


2. 


The Student Department's phase of campus rninistries consists of: 

Planning and conducting two Convention-wide student retreats at Ridge- 
crest (June) and Glorieta (August) annually. 

Planning and co-sponsoring (with one or more states) nine retreats annually 
for international students at Thanksgiving (six) and Easter (three). 


. Planning and co-ordinating approximately seventeen Focus Weeks each 


year in Baptist colleges and universities (twelve) and schools of nursing 
(five). 


. Visiting campuses and state meetings and producing free literature to 


confront Baptist students with the claims of Christ and the church and to 
help organize, promote, and develop Baptist Student Union programs. At 
present these programs feature: 
(1) Preschool retreats 
(2) Enlistment of students in the programs of college center churches 
(3) Join-the-Church Sunday 
(4) Daily devotional services 
(5) Emphasis on prayermates 
(6) Bible study and discussion groups 
(7) BAPTIST STUDENT subscriptions and readership 
(8) Recreation and social activities 
(9) Regular deputation and missions activities 
(10) Evangelism on the campus and student-led weekend revivals 
(11) Student Night at Christmas demonstration programs 
(12) Student summer missions 
(13) Volunteer summer service in home churches and associations 
(14) Dedicated Vocations Weeks 
(15) Election, installation, and training of BSU officers 
(16) Promotion of and enlistment for 
a. State spring retreats and fall Baptist student conventions 
b. Convention-wide student retreats 
c. International student retreats 
(17) Emphasis on the Southern Baptist Convention and an interpretation 
and promotion of the denominational program 
(18) Student-led revivals in the summer 
(19) Baptist Faculty Fellowships 
(20) Construction of Baptist student centers 
(21) Attainment of First Magnitude 
(22) Orientation of students for military service 
(23) Emphasis on public-school teaching as a Christian vocation 
(24) Preparation for Christian marriage 
(25) Special materials for student nurses and business college students 
(26) Emphasis on stewardship, Christian citizenship, and campus morality 
Promotional and guidance materials are produced for all Southern Baptist 


churches toward preparation for Off-to-College Day and Student Night at 
Christmas. 


[Continued on p. 63] 
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our bsu 


We count not ourselves to have apprehended, 






But are learning that we can apprehend: 

Christ as contemporaneous, 

That fourth, spiritual dimension of daily ex- 
perience, 

The closeness of Christian companionship, 

The thrill of a call, 

And the ability to answer it. 


We grow in sharing with one another; 





Increasing a little in wisdom; 
Reaching outward and onward and 
Striving to stretch upward, 

Yet recalling that feet were made to alk}. 
On earth, 

Among men. 

Who would escape life? 


We yearn to live it. 
—JOHN JAM 
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Aman A movement 


By DAVID K. 


A Man 


From May 1, 1950, to September 
13, 1960, G. Kearnie Keegan served as 
secretary of the Student Department 
of the Baptist Sunday School Board. 
In co-operation with twenty-nine di- 
rectors of state departments of stu- 
dent work, he directed the 
denomination’s ministry to its youth in 
colleges and universities. 

Any movement is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the man directing it. The 
contribution of this man to the twen- 
tieth century through his character 
and spirit may even exceed his 
measurable accomplishments. Friend- 
ship ran deep with him. Principles 
took priority in his thought and action. 
Though hardly an individualist, he 
was unique. Everywhere he was re- 
spected and loved. To the memory of 
this man, this issue, expanded in size 
and circulation, is dedicated. 


A Movement 


Over a quarter of a million South- 
ern Baptist young people are currently 
enrolled in some college or university. 
Their continued spiritual and moral 
growth and service through a Baptist 
church during and after college years 
is a. prime concern of the denomina- 
tion. 

Two of the main objectives of Bap- 
tist student work are: (1) to involve 
every Southern Baptist collegian and 
faculty member in the life and work of 
a Baptist church in the college center 
or in his home church if he commutes 
to school, and (2) to lead non-Chris- 
tian students to Christian faith and 
churchmanship. A program of Chris- 
tian education and activity is pro- 
vided through the week on or 
adjacent to the campus to further 
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sharpen the skills of Baptist students 
for leadership in the churches and 
on the campuses and for Christian citi- 
zenship in the community, nation, 
and world. 


A Magazine 


Each month of the academic year 
since September, 1922, the movement 
has been served by this magazine, the 
BAPTIST STUDENT. It endeavors to 
interpret to the student the Christian 
faith and life, an understanding of 
Baptist beliefs, and the program of 
Southern Baptists. It seeks to relate 
the collegian’s faith to the campus and 
to his field of study, bringing all his 
relationships, thought, and action into 
focus in Christ and the church. 

From this page on, this issue is a 
typical one. It follows the theme, 
“The Christian Student Confronted 
by Poverty” as a part of the volume 
theme: “The Christian Student Con- 
fronted by Opportunity.” During the 


- school year er 9d human problems of 


the world, such as illiteracy and ig- 
norance, disease, race, war, labor and 
management, politics and government 
Christian illiteracy, and the lack of 
morals and spiritual values, will be 
surveyed as a challenge to today’s 
college student to invest his life for 
the common good to the glory of God. 

Each issue will carry MUST read- 
ing for every Christian student and 
adult worker with students, including 
pastors, department officers, teachers, 
and lors. Churches are increas- 
ingly sending the magazine to their 
youth in college. It now enjoys the 
largest circulation of any Christian 
collegiate magazine. With adult lead- 
ers encouraging its reading, it may 
well be the most widely read publica- 
tion of its kind in the world. , . « 
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RECENT WOMAN VISITOR from In- 
A dia was asked her most vivid 
impression of the United States. With- 
out hesitation she replied, “Here you 
must advertise bread!” 


Prevalence of Mass Poverty 


Though we are the world’s rich, 
there are poor people in the United 
States, as those whose eves and 
hearts are open well know. In 1954, 
10,000,000 of the 49,000,000 families 
and unattached individuals in the 
United States had money income prior 
to taxes of less than $2,000. Relative 
to the rest of us, these people are 
poor. The causes were interesting. 
Broken families were more common in 
the low-income group. The heads of 
low-income units tended to be older. 
Seventy per cent of the heads of 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We wish to credit the 
following sources for many of the facts and 
ideas in this article: Nicholai Koestner, ““The 
teal Problem of Underdevelopment,” Swiss 
Review of World Affairs, October, 1956; data 
from The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Sub-committee on Low-Income Fami- 


lies (Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office). 
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By PAUL GEREN 


low-income families had not 
had any formal education beyond 
grammar school. A disproportionate 
number of low-income families lived 
in the South. 

What can be done for the American 
poor? Where broken homes are a 
contributing cause, anything done to 
strengthen the home is something 
done against poverty. Everything 
done to lift the level of education and 
to make it more generally available is 
an action against poverty. While the 
Communists talk about a classless so- 
cietv, we in the United States have 
made the nearest approximation to 
such a society. People from modest 
economic backgrounds continually 
have the prospect of rising—through 
hard work, education, and oppor- 
tunities afforded by an expanding 
economy. Our system does not work 
perfectly, but to keep it working as 
well as it does and better if possible 
is one of our highest assignments. 

In regard to the American poor, the 
individual Christian can do some- 
thing: learn who they are, where they 
live, and confront a particular poor 
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family in the hope of bearin 
burdens and so fulfilling the 
Christ. 

The world’s poor in Asia, Africa, 
and parts of Latin America, the des- 
perately and wretchedly poor, the 
poor who have no immediate alterna- 
tive to poverty are our major subject. 
Approximately 1,500,000,000 people 
in these countries are living below a 
subsistence level. This means that 
they have less than enough food, 
clothing, and shelter to preserve them 
in good health. 


Characteristics of the Poor 

We may catalog four character- 
istics of the world’s poor. 

1, Whereas the poor are found in 
lands of ancient civilizations, the vast 
technological advance of our epoch 
has come through the newer civiliza- 
tions. The calley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Rivers in modern Iraq, the 
site of the Garden of Eden, is now 
a wasted, overexploited, overirri- 
gated stretch of land filled with poor 
people. The Nile Delta in Egypt is 
teeming with people as it has been 
for thousands of years, but the stand- 
ard of living in Egypt is believed by 


many observers to have declined dur- 


ing this century. The valleys of 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in India 
and the Yang-tse and —— in 
China are choked with people who 
live out their lives on the constant 
verge of starvation. In all these areas, 
the land under cultivation per person 
ranges between one third and one 
half of an acre, as compared with 
more than three acres per person in 
the United States. 

All these areas are on the sites of 
ancient civilization, but they are not 
at present in the vanguard of tech- 
nological advance. The technological 
and industrial centers are found in 
the new civilizations of Europe and 
the newer civilizations of North Amer- 
ica and Soviet Europe: Detroit, 


Moscow, Liverpool, Leningrad, Bir- . 
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mingham, Chicago, Rochester, Paris, 
Milan, Stuttgart, Brussels. 

2. The first impact of modern 
science in poor countries of the world 
is to multiply and prolong human life. 
This is accomplished chiefly through 
the reduction of infant mortality and 
maternal mortality. It is a beautiful 
fact that people first apply medical 
findings to save the lives of their 
children. We have done this and the 
masses of Asia and Africa turn out to 
be much like us in this respect. This 
gives a great boost to the population 
increase in the poor countries without 
increasing agricultural or industrial 
productivity. As we see next, it is 
extremely difficult for a country to 
develop economically when it must 
carry a heavy burden of overpopula- 
tion. 

3. Modern technology cannot be 
appropriated unless a nation has a 
minimum of trained personnel and of 
capital. The trained personnel require- 
ment is immediately apparent. For 
example, workers cannot unload sensi- 
tive machinery from a ship nor as- 
semble it unless some of them are 
literate to read directions. 

The requirement for capital is a 
somewhat more subtle and less appre- 
ciated point. We may define capital 
as nature-made and man-made instru- 
ments of production. Coal is an ex- 
ample of nature-made capital and a 
blast furnace of man-made capital. 

A rich country like the United 
States can save because it has a high 
margin above subsistence out of which 
saving is comparatively easy. A to- 
talitarian country like the Soviet Un- 
ion, can save because it forces the 


people to reduce consumption through — 


the medium of the turnover tax which 


is levied on the sale of all consumer | 
A totali-- 
tarian country like Red China forces’ 
the people to save by literally work-| 
ing them to the limit and giving them | 
just enough rice to keep them alive. | 


goods in the Soviet Union. 
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A poor country such as India which 
cherishes rsonal freedoms has a 
real difficulty in attempting to accu- 
mulate capital. On the one hand, it 
does not wish to resort to force after 
the manner of Communist countries. 
On the other, it does not have the 
available surplus out of which savings 
might be made. 

4. Though the poor people of the 
world are the heirs of long genera- 
tions of the poor, their leaders have 
decided that it is no longer necessary 
for them to live in poverty. They 
see from the soldier, the visitor, the 
missionary, and the motion pictures 
that the other half of the world lives 
in comparative finery. They are de- 
termined to have a better life for 
themselves. This is as much a feelin 
as a thought. The feeling is inclined 
to resentment against the rich half 
of the world, inclined to blame pov- 
erty on the rich, to be impatient, to 
take things into the hands of the poor. 

What we can do about the capital 
shortage in the poor countries must 
be done chiefly at a national or global 
level. Capital is a matter for bank- 
ing institutions: the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank at Washington, 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the International 
Cooperation Administration, Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, and similar agencies. A 
rule which is gaining wide currency 
is that each nation should contribute 
1 per cent of its gross national prod- 
uct for the development of under- 
developed countries. 


Motivation of the Christian 


While our actions must be at a 
national or global level, there are deep 
wells of motivation for persons in the 
Christian faith. They cause us to 
know that the human race is bound 
together by God’s creation and by the 
biblical command to love the neigh- 
bor; that to whom much is given, of 
him much will be expected; that he 
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who has much should share with 
those who have little. He is an in- 
sensitive Christian who can look out 
from our American comfort and 
wealth at a self-conscious, poor world 
and not feel some relevance of Chris- 
tian teaching for such a time and con- 
dition. 

The other lack within poor nations, 
that of trained personnel, is likely to 
involve many individual Christians. 
Some 53,000 international students 
are now studying in this country, 
preparing themselves to return to their 
own lands to contribute their skill and 
insights. Most of them are from poor 
countries. Since we meet them from 
day to day, since we have the oppor- 
tunity to show them kindness hi aid, 
we get the opportunity to register an 
impact on the world’s poverty right 
in our homes and colleges. 


More and more of us are called 
upon to go to their countries and to 
help on the scene. The Christian for- 
eign missions enterprise has always 
shared agricultural techniques, heal- 
ing and medicine, public health 
measures, brick-and-tile-making tech- 
niques, weaving and — tech- 
niques, and even a bit of capital as its 
missionaries preached the Christian 


gospel. 

Now with Government-sponsored 
opportunities and the multiplication of 
foundations and private agencies at 
work in this field, many of the pres- 
ent college student generation may 
work directly as nurses, public sani- 
tation experts, road engineers, English 
language teachers, and literacy teach- 
ers. The world hungers for help 
given without condescension. Those 
who follow Christ follow the Prince 
of peace, the Great Physician, the 
King of love. Some will be mission- 
aries, and others will work in a secular 
framework, but all may know that our 
Lord blessed the poor and com- 


manded us rich young rulers to serve 


them. 
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STUDENTS. 
SURPLUSES, AND STARVATION 


By BILL 


vi FRIEND PUSHED his chair from 
the table. and patted his well- 
stocked stomach. Surveying the ves- 
tiges of shrimp, flounder, and lobster 
on our plates, he said in full-caloried 
tones, “The good Lord certainly pro- 
vided us with some mighty wonderful 
food, and so much of it!” 

I realized the irony of those words 
a week later walking along the crowd- 
ed streets of a village on the west 
coast of Africa. An eight-hour jet 
flight had brought me from a citadel 
of agricultural abundance to a nutri- 
tional twilight zone where the basic 
diet is rotting fish and peanuts. 

Dozens of children thronged about 
me, begging for a few coins. At home, 
my government was spending another 
$1,400,000 on that one day alone to 
store surplus farm products. 


Economic Upheaval 


The terrible inconsistency of a 
world with too much and too little is 
one of the most staggering problems 
confronting the Christian conscience 
today. Anyone who believes it is an 
easy issue to resolve has never faced 
the starkly realistic facts. 

For one thing, America cannot 
dump food abroad without hurting 
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the economy of the countries involved. 
Giving away large quantities of sur- 
plus commodities can result in dras- 
tically lower prices for foodstuffs and 
destroy the incentive of local farmers 
to maintain and increase their own 
production. 

Wholesale free distribution can also 
create inertia among the people who 
receive the food. This happened re- 
cently after the United States had 
rushed emergency relief to a country 
stricken by disaster, The food kept 
toming by plane, like manna from 
heaven, until the people began to ask 
themselves, “Why work when we can 
get it for nothing?” The shipments 
had to be stopped, an American offi- 
cial told me, before the people would 
go back to their plows. 

Despite the problems and obstacles, 
American agriculture is something of 
a cornucopia to the world. 

The United States now exports the 
output of one in every six acres of 
cultivated land. In 1960 more than 
half of the rice crop, almost half of 
the wheat crop, and much of the cot- 
ton, soybeans, and dry peas went 
overseas. 

More than 70 per cent of this export 
goes to dollar markets—industrialized 
countries that possess dollars or other 
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exchange with which to buy the foods 
and fibers of our agricultural abun- 
dance. The economies of these coun- 
tries (Western Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and Japan) are 
healthy, and exports of food and other 
farm products to them help to correct 
the balance of payments. 


Surmountable Obstacle 


Under the Agricultural Trade and 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480), the United 
States is able to overcome a giant 
obstacle to agricultural export trade— 
dollar shortages among importing na- 
tions. 

During the 1961 fiscal year more 
than $2,400,000,000 worth of farm 
products were sold abroad in this 
way: A commercial importer in the 
foreign country buys United States- 
owned cotton from an American ex- 
porter. The importer pays for the 
cotton in money of his own country 
at a bank designated by his govern- 
ment to accept such payment. The 
American exporter, however, receives 
his payment in dollars from a desig- 
nated United States bank. This bank is 
reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The foreign currency which 
paid for the transaction is deposited 
by the foreign bank to the account of 
the United States. We then use this 
money abroad to buy materials, de- 
velop markets, support military es- 
tablishments, pay United States 
obligations, finance international edu- 
cation agreements, and lend to 
importing countries for economic de- 
velopment purposes. 

We also dispose of some of our 
surplus commodities by “swapping” 
them with foreign countries for need- 
ed strategic materials. Cotton, to- 
bacco, milled rice, wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, sorghum, grain, butter, and non- 
fat dry milk are exchanged for crude 
aluminum oxide abrasives, asbestos, 
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bauxite, diamonds, mercury, nickel, 
and other crucial supplies needed by 
the United States. 

Some surpluses are disposed of 
through a method of “transfers and 
donations.” President Kennedy em- 
ployed this method earlier this year 
when he ordered increased shipments 
of food to certain depressed areas of 
the United States. In the fiscal year 
1961 more than $300,000,000 worth 
of commodities went to school lunch 
programs, reservation Indians, char- 
itable institutions, state and local 
public welfare agencies, natural disas- 
ter relief, and voluntary agencies 
distributing food around the world. 

Have we accomplished anything by 
distributing this food? A report by 
Senator Hubert Humphrey to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry points out that: 

—Six million primary school chil- 
dren in Japan are receiving a school 
lunch program. 

—A group of dairy processors in 
Peru are developing a program to 
use recombined milk from the United 
States as a supplement to their limited 
supply. 

—Brazil is extending and improving 
its railways, river navigation, and port 
facilities with the use of United States 
crops. 

—Power, steel, and textile indus- 
tries are being developed in Austria. 

—Land needed in Northern Peru 
for production of bananas, coffee, ca- 
cao, and feed is to be irrigated. 

—Food from our farms is creating 
irrigation, well drilling, and agricul- 
tural development in Israel. 

—The use of protective surplus 
foods such as milk products in some 
areas of Spain has resulted in a de- 
cline in the number of requests from 
recipients for medicines. 

—School children in Yugoslavia 
have grown to like the taste of pow- 
dered milk so well that they prefer 
it to the taste of fresh milk. 








—kKitchen demonstration buses are 
touring Japan and showing house- 
wives how to prepare low cost and 
nutritious meals with food products 
from our farms. 

Though values like these have been 
realized from our surplus distribution 
programs, much yet remains to be 
done. World population is growing 
at the fastest rate in history and one 
estimate puts the total world popula- 
tion at approximately six billion per- 
sons by the end of this century— 
double the present population. 

These are the “multitudinous 


tongues” that one hears in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, and even in our 
own country. 

They are, as Ghandi said, the 
millions going without two meals a 
day, those to whom the only accept- 
in which God dare appear 


able fon 
is food. 

If it is possible, as President Ken- 
nedy has suggested, to narrow the 
gap between abundance in the United 
States and near starvation abroad, the 
ultimate solution does not lie in sur- 
plus distribution. What happens 
when the surpluses are gone? This 
is the vital question. 


Christian Opportunities 


Shipments of excess food and fiber 
are, at best, immediate, temporary, 
short range. Even though one Ameri- 
can farmer is today ialesliah énough 
to feed twenty-six people, we cannot 
keep up with the world’s exploding 
population. 

The long-range elimination of hun- 
ger and want will come only when 
the hungry of the world can be fed 
by raising their incomes and living 
standards to the point where they can 
afford to buy the food they need. 

As Stanford economist Ely Brandes 
points out, no short cut exists to ac- 
complishing this. He says the true 
purpose of our surplus program is to 


assist in the general economic devel- 
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opment of lesser developed countries, 
and this development may, in time 
and after real effort, result in the 
elimination of starvation and want. 

What can the Christian student do 
to help achieve this ultimate goal? 

1. He can study to seek a better 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved in solving the world’s food 
dilemma. Courses in economics, 
agronomy, and world politics will 
steer him past the pitfalls of an un- 
bridled idealism or hopeless cynicism. 

2. He can urge his congressman and 
senator to enlarge and multiply the 
Public Law 480 program so that 
America’s abundance of food and fiber 
can be an even greater asset in the 
world’s struggle for peace and free- 
dom. 

3. He can prepare himself for a 
career in government service abroad 
or with a voluntary agency that is 
striving to help the economic develop- 
ment of other countries. An acute 
need exists for men and women with 
Christian sensitivity who will serve in 
the Peace Corps, International Coop- 
eration Administration, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, Food for Peace, the 
Foreign Service, the United Nations, 
or one of the many other agencies that 
touch the lives of people and nations. 

Bread, someone has said, “not guns, 
may well decide mankind's future 
destiny.” 

America—and its Christian  stu- 
dents—can play a major role in the 
shaping of that destiny if only we 
respond magnificently to the challenge 
proposed by the President in his in- 
augural address last January: “To 
those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break 
the bonds of mass misery, we pledge 
our best efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever period is 
required—not because the Commu- 
nists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is 
right.” 
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What Happened Among 
Southern Baptists This 
Summer 


By W. C. FIELDS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION ACTIONS 


The 104th annual session (116th year) of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, meeting this year in late May 
in St. Louis, marked the beginning of the summer season 
for the denomination's 32,251 churches. 

Registration totaled 11,140, considerably less than 
the record 1960 enrolment of 13,612 at Miami Beach. The 
host state (as usual) led all others in total number of 
messengers present. Missouri had 1,530. Texas (which 
can be counted on to furnish about 10 per cent of the 
messengers each year) came in second with 1,155. 

This was "the calm one." Issues were debated with 
a notable degree of self-control. Nobody lost his temper. 
There was no shouting into the floor microphones. Some 
recommendations were turned down and others referred 
back, but the messengers were in no mood for a stampede. 

A 1962 convention budget of $19,013,500 was adopted 
on recommendation of the SBC Executive Committee. Note 
was taken that the rate of missions giving had slackened 
a bit during the past year. The messengers referred 
back for further study a recommendation that a special 
Cooperative Program Week be set aside for early October. 
They turned down a recommendation that the Brotherhood 
Commission provide staff liaison with Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Following a trend of the last few years to increase 
lay participation, the convention amended its bylaws 
to increase the membership of its Committee on Committees 
and its Committee on Boards to two members from each 
state, one to be a lay person. 

President John F. Kennedy came in for a unanimous 
action of commendation for his stedfast position against 
federal aid to parochial schools. A telegram was 
sent to him from Kiel Auditorium expressing the appre- 
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ciation of the messengers for his firm stand on church- 
state separation. Last year at the Miami Beach 
convention, a resolution was adopted warning the voters of 
America that undue pressure would be put on a Roman 
Catholic president by the Catholic hierarchy in their 
unrelenting efforts to get public tax funds for their 
own sectarian purposes. Pointing out that this is 
exactly what has happened, the convention at St. Louis 
was nevertheless in a happier frame of mind because of the 
President's refusal to be pushed around by his own 
churchmen. 

A resolution on race problems rejected violence 
as a means of solution and called on men of all races 
to seek an improvement of relations as a positive demon- 
stration of the power of Christian love. It was in St. 
Louis in 1954 that the convention voted its first approval 
of the Supreme Court decision on the desegregation of 
public schools. 

The convention will be Sieathered by some as a mile- 
post on the road to wider co-operation with other Baptist 
bodies and other religious faiths. The messengers 
heard a report of the Committee on Resolutions calling for 
more thought and prayer about ways and means of brotherly 
co-operation with other Christian bodies in matters of 
mutual concern. The Pastors’ Conference, meeting prior 
to the convention, heard a blistering message from Dr. 
Carlyle Marney, pastor in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
rebuking Southern Baptists, for an unwarranted aloofness. 
He said there is no scriptural license for refusing to 
converse with other Christians on matters of spiritual 
importunce. Such, he said, "is a refusal to admit one’s 
own errors of withholding even what we have learned... 
and is therefore to cut off one's hope of maturing by 
limiting one's experience to his own back yard." Calling 
for a recognition of the vital ministry being rendered 
by other denominations, he pointed to a "defective 
sense of call which feeds our egotistic notion that the 
salvation of the whole world depends on us." 

Convention bylaws were amended to require the 
establishment of any subsidiary corporation of any SBC 
agency to be subject to the approval of the convention 
or its Executive Committee. 

In other actions the convention elected Dr. Herschel 
H. Hobbs of Oklahoma City as convention president; Dr. 
Roland Q. Leavell of Jackson, Mississippi, as first 
vice president ; and Dr. Herschel Ford of El Paso, Texas, 
as second vice president. As suddenly as they had swarmed 
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on St. Louis, the multitude of messengers departed to 
all points of the compass, going back home to conduct 


BUSINESS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


American Baptist Convention delegates meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, in June received fraternal greetings 
in person from Dr. Herschel H. Hobbs, newly elected 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Baptist World Alliance Executive Committee members 
came from around the world to confer for three days 
on the campus of Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina. Plans were made 
for the Sixth Baptist Youth World Conference, Beirut, 
Lebanon, in the summer of 1963 and for the Eleventh 
Congress of the Baptist World Alliance, Miami Beach, 1965. 

Syracuse University School of Journalism campus, 
Syracuse, New York, was the site for the Southern Baptist 
Journalism Workshop sponsored by the Southern Baptist 
Press Association. Ten J-school faculty members put 
thirty-five editors and associates of Baptist state 
papers and other denominational periodicals through the 
wringer for six twelve-hour days. 

SBC missionaries played a prominent part in the 
July meeting of the Asian Baptist Youth Conference, Tokyo. 

The first Convention-wide Institute for Baptist 
Hospital Trustees convened in Memphis. Purpose: to 
improve the quality of patient care in the forty-one 
hospitals operated by Southern Baptists. 

The midyear meeting of the Home Mission Board was 
held at Glorieta Assembly, Glorieta, New Mexico. Rapidly 
spreading "pioneer" work was reported to be now in some 
depth in all fifty states. 

Committees were hard at work completing plans for 
the 1962 Baptist Jubilee Advance emphasis on "Church 
Extension." Arthur Rutledge, 1962 BJA Emphasis chairman, 
pointed out that the convention goal of 30,000 new 
churches and missions by 1964 has been only one-third 
accomplished and that the 1962 emphasis on church 
extension provides the opportunity for a step forward. 

The SBC Teletype Network, inaugurated in March, 
1960, and the first denominational network anywhere 
in the world, reached a long arm westward during the 
Summer to link up Glorieta Assembly with Ridgecrest 
Assembly and the twenty-seven Baptist headquarter 
offices already on the wire in the eastern U.S. 

Summer assemblies drew approximately 15,000 to 
Glorieta, 33,000 to Ridgecrest, and 150,000 to the 
fifty-three state assemblies. eee 
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A DENOMINATION 
IN ACTION 


By R. G. Puckett 
Editor, Ohio Baptist Messenger 


A PREVIEW OF OCTOBER ACTIVITY 








Southern Baptist churches will spotlight Layman's 
Day on October 8. On this Sunday, laymen across the 
convention will take to the pulpits and proclaim God's 
message in the place of the pastor. Baptists believe 
there is no clergy-laity division in Christian service. 
The difference in men is their function in the kingdom's 
work. Laymen's Day will magnify this conviction of 
Southern Baptists. 

Emphasis will be given to the Cooperative Program 
during October. This program is Southern Baptists’ 
means of giving each church an opportunity to have a 
worldwide ministry. To give through the Cooperative 
Program is to give to foreign missions, home missions, 
and state missions. Colleges, seminaries, specialized 
schools, and hospitals share in the Cooperative Program 
dollar. October is budget adoption time for most 
churches. The Cooperative Program should be in every 
budget. 

The Forward Program of Church Finance is Southern 
Baptists' recommended method of pledging church budgets. 
Introduced by the Stewardship Committee of the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Baptist Convention (now the 
Stewardship Commission of the SBC) in the mid ‘50's, it 
has repeatedly proven successful. Majoring on every 
church member doing his part, the program challenges 
Christians to give the tithe as a minimum. Pledge Day is 
scheduled for October 29. An every-member canvass will 
be conducted the week following. 

Schools of missions and associational missions 
rallies will be held this month. Designed to acquaint 
Baptists with the needs of missions work, the week of study 
and rallies will strive to instill a spirit of concern 
and generate an enthusiasm for missions. All church 
members should be concerned for all phases of missions 
work. Representatives of foreign, home, and state mis- 
sions are available for visits to the churches. 

An offering for state missions to supplement that 
received through the Cooperative Program will be taken 
in Sunday school of many churches on October 22. ee e 
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KEARNIE KEEGAN 
WAS MY FRIEND 
[Continued from p. 13] 


~ 


The Keegans and Treadways enjoy an after- 
noon outing. 


packed fried chicken and the “trim- 
mings,” enough to last two meals, and 
set out on Old Hickory Lake near 
Nashville. We alternately ate, fished, 
sunned, and drifted. Kearnie, a natural 
sportsman, had almost forgotten how 
to play in his dedication to his work. 
That afternoon, however, he fished 
and shouted with excitement as he 
caught several fish. 

Finally, as the August sun slipped 
down into the lake, and we knew it 
was time to go, it seemed natural to 
end our day with a prayertime. While 
our raft lazily drifted in a still cove, 
Kearnie prayed, and I shall never 
forget his prayer. It included us all, 
and was a poem of praise and thanks- 
giving for a happy, restful day. It 
mentioned our work and our world 
needs. The late afternoon quiet sur- 
rounded us all, and it was as though 
we were alone in the world. It was 
like the holiest moment of sitting in 
church, or like a solemn time of 
rededication. To really know Kearnie, 
you had to know something about the 
way he prayed. 

I mentioned earlier that I never 
saw Kearnie suffer a rebuff. With his 
teasing and friendly way, I think peo- 
- even — recognized that 

e was genuinely good and that his 
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heart was big. He was touched by the 
troubles of other people. If any mem- 
ber of his family had any problems, 
he tried every way he knew to help. 
And he listened: to many personal 
problems wherever he was. His real 
sympathy and concern helped the 
troubled person as much as the sound 
advice he gave. 

The Keegans loved their home and 
enjoyed a serene, warm family life. 
Kearnie was devoted to the two girls 
in his life, his wife, Marian, and his 
college daughter, Kay. He appreciated 
the restful background Marian cre- 
ated, which enabled him to live and 
work at his best. 

All of us who were close to Kearnie 
last year—his associates in the Student 
Department, his friends at church, and 
his family—sensed a new sense of 
urgency in him. It showed in his 
writing, it gave added power to his 
preaching. And it was evident when 
he talked in private conversations. It 
was as if he instinctively felt, “I must 


nai 


Dr. Keegan snapped this picture of his “girle’”’ 
with the Treadway family. 


work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day” (John 9:4). 
Somehow the sentiment Paul often 
expressed is also in my heart when I 
think of Kearnie, “I thank my God 
upon every remembrance of you” 
(Phil. 1:3). And I look forward to 
that day when he will greet me once 
again with “Howdy, friend!” 
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By JESSE P. CHAPMAN, JR., M.D. 


KEEPING FIT IN COLLEGE | 


HILE DRIVING down a much 

traveled highway near the city 
in which I live, I passed on the side 
of the road a crumpled mass of metal. 
It had been, only a few hours before, 
one of the accepted marks of worldly 
success and the prized possession of 
its owner: a gleaming new convertible 
of a highly advertised and much de- 
sired make. 

As depressing as was the sight of 
this wrecked vehicle, it cannot com- 
pare in pathos with the prospect of 
the youth who must face his future 
with a permanently damaged mind 
or body. In either case, a life of hap- 
piness and usefulness has had its ca- 
pacity diminished or destroyed; and 
it is too often the case that the de- 
struction of the person could have 
been as easily avoided as the demol- 
ishing of the car. 

Someone cynically said once that 
happiness consists of good health 
and a poor memory. I had rather be- 
lieve that happiness consists in a 
person’s good health and the oppor- 
tunity to render useful service to his 
fellow man. Only when one feels that 
he is in some measure earning his 
right to enjoy the wonderful gifts 
God has placed here on earth can 
he really be happy. 

In the years you are spending in 
training for increased usefulness (and 
therefore value) in the future, you 
surely must question: How can I 
get the most out of the time I spend 
in college? It would be most pre- 
sumptuous for me to try to give you 
even a partial answer to such an all- 
inclusive question. Whether or not 
the Greeks had a word for it, I do 
not know; but at least one Roman 
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had a suggestion: Orandum est ut 
sit mens sana in corpore sano. Trans- 
lated, this means: “Your prayer should 
be for a sound mind in a healthy 
body.” 

Rather than a long list of “dos” and 
“don'ts,” I shall suggest a few aids 
to continued good health. (These 
are offered not only to benefit your 
days of preparation for your life’s 
work, but so that you may enjoy 
more fully the fruits of that prepara- 
tion in the years ahead. To this day, 
I can see the forlorn countenance of 
a classmate who was informed three 
weeks before we were to receive 
our degrees as doctors of medicine 
that he had tuberculosis and must 
spend a year or more in a sanatorium 
rather than proceed with his intern- 
ship as previously planned. 

Vibrant optimism is one of the 
greatest attributes of young men and 


-‘women, but it should not make them 


blind to the necessity for proper 
health care during college years. 


Here, then, are some recommenda- = 


tions: 


1. Keep up your schoolwork. A ‘ 


great medical teacher from Johns 
Hopkins urged his students and his 
patients to live in “day-tight compart- 
ments.” Today is certainly the tomor- 
row you worried about yesterday. 
Part of the job of living in day-tight 


compartments is doing each day's } 
work as one receives it. Procrastina- | 


tion is a thief both of time and peace 


of mind. Save yourself mental an- | 


guish and frenzied burning of mid- 


night oil by completing assigned work — 


as it is given—even when, or especial- 


ly when, it appears dull-or downright } 
the baptist student _ 
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distasteful. In the first place, once an 
assignment is completed, you are 
through with it; in the second place, 
this mental discipline will build char- 
acter. And from a medical point of 
view, it eliminates the “peaks” of stress 
that so often are injurious to a person’s 
nervous system. 

2. Maintain an avid interest in the 
world surrounding you. Psychologists 
say that even the brightest geniuses 
rarely utilize more than a small per 
cent of their brain’s capacity for learn- 
ing. Learning new information is 
good exercise for mental “muscles,” 
to say nothing of the education ac- 
quired. 

3. Secure an adequate amount of 
rest and sleep. I imagine that the 
one major fault of young people in 
college, as far as health is concerned, 
is their failure to get sufficient rest 
and sleep. Some of you who are work- 
ing your way through college (and, 
I am afraid, still more of you who are 
“playing” your way through college) 
are apt to get the mi taken idea 
that, because you are young and feel 
healthy, you can continue to “get 
by” indefinitely on two or three hours 
of sleep a night. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
because of the enormous demands 
made upon the physical and mental 
energy of young people during ado- 
lescence and early adult life, six to 
eight hours of sleep each night are 
vitally important to knit up “the 
ravell’d sleave of care,” as Shakes- 
peare said. Your body needs this time 
to replenish the reserves that make 
possible its efficient operation over 
long periods of time. To continue with 
these reserves depleted means to run 
the risk of possible serious complica- 
tions with a sudden illness or acci- 
dental injury. 

4. The reverse side of the picture 
concerning sufficient rest is sufficient 
exercise. Not every student is expected 
or even encouraged to take part in 
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intercollegiate sports, or even intra- 
mural contests; but some physical 
activity is essential for a sense of well- 
being. Even the daintiest damsel or 
the most fragile freshman would do 
well to take a brisk walk sometime 
during the day to clear the cobwebs 
from the brain. 

Walking is excellent exercise, since 
it does not require strenuous muscu- 
lar effort at any given instant and 
can be limited in duration and degree 
according to the whims of the walker. 
The fact that this form of exercise 
can be coeducationa! often makes. it 
even more appealing; but I urge 
young ladies to wear shoes with low 
heels and good stout soles for walking 
trips, since neither the high-heeled 
pump nor the heelless soft-soled ballet 
slipper add to the comfort or pleas- 
ure of a long hike. 

5. Take good care of your teeth. 
A warm, friendly smile can be one of 
your greatest assets, but it can be 
marred by unsightly teeth which evi- 
dence poor oral hygiene. It takes only 
a few moments to brush your teeth 
twice a day and just a little extra 
effort to see your dentist twice a year. 
The excessive use of candy and chew- 
ing gum can contribute to the forma- 
tion of cavities and should be avoided. 
Be true to your teeth, or theyll be 
false to you! 

6. Eat at least two, preferably 
three, well-balanced meals a day. 
Toast and coffee for breakfast, a 
sandwich and soft drink for lunch, 
and a hot dog and coffee for supper 
might contribute to a_ streamlined 
figure and a low-expense budget, but 
that kind of diet generally will not 
provide adequate vitamins and miner- 
als necessary for good health. 

7. As you adopt regular habits of 
sleeping and eating, so should you 
maintain regular habit patterns for 
elimination. Rarely a good reason 
exists why a person under thirty years 
of age should suffer with chronic 
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constipation. Frequently, diet changes 
or increased physical activity are suf- 
ficient to correct this condition; if 
not, consult your physician. 

8. Take care of your eyes. When 
you study, be sure the lighting is 
not only adequate but is properly 
placed. And make it a practice to 
study in a position of good posture 
rather than slumped or sagging. Peo- 
ple’s spines never were designed for 
the contortions to which they are of- 
ten subjected. Sometimes a relatively 
slight injury in an awkward position 
can lead to prolonged chronic back- 
aches which do not respond very suc- 
cessfully to medical treatment. 


9. Spend your spare time wisely. 
One of the pac roblems of modern 
man is knowing oes to do with spare 
time, and this is no less true for 
college students than for others. While 
students are still in high school, par- 
ents usually make many of the deci- 
sions concerning their use or abuse 
of spare time. But in college how 
you will spend your time each day 
is a personal decision. 

A person’s innate desire to be 
accepted by his associates often 
prompts one to do whatever every- 
one else is oy regardless of what 
might be best for him. Competitive 
— develop a spirit of comrade- 
ship and provide one method of re- 
leasing tension and excess energy. 
Equally effective, however, may be 
active interests in hobbies, music, 
dramatics, or other arts. 

10. Guard against acquiring un- 
healthy habits. Certain individuals on 
nearly every campus try to persuade 
others to indulge in beverage alcohol 
for any one of several reasons which 
seem valid to them. Without going 
into lengthy detail, I can only say 
that alcohol never solves a problem, 
but rather creates new ones; for it 
leads to indiscretion, whether one is 
driving, dating, swimming, or study- 
ing. In any of these circumstances, 
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_.cause increased flow of 


what may begin as pleasure may, with 
alcohol, wind up as catastrophe. 

The least I can say concerning 
smoking is that it is a rather messy 
habit, as anyone can testify who has 
to clean ash trays filled with stale 
cigarette butts or collect malodorous 
used pipe cleaners. It seems to me 
that the taste in the mouth of a 
cigarette smoker every morning when 
he gets up should be enough to cure 
him permanently of smoking, even 
if he finds some cause for pride in 
the permanent brown stains on his 
fingers and teeth. Unless the income 
and allowances of college students 
have changed ‘considerably since my 
day, smoking is an expensive, ill-af- 
forded luxury for the average college 
student. 

From a medical point of view, there 
may be some question as to whether 
or not smoking is a causative agent 
in lung cancer, although I know sev- 
eral lung surgeons who have stopped 


smoking on the basis of present-day 


research concerning that question. 
Smoking can cause spasm and nar- 
rowing of the smaller blood vessels 
in the arms and legs and of the ves- 
sels leading to the heart. It also can 
astric juices 
and spasm of the musculature of the 
stomach which, in case of ulcer or 
nervous stomach, are far from desir- 
able effects. Smoking in bed is doubly 
hazardous, since death has resulted 
in many cases from a fire started when 
the smoker inadvertently fell asleep 
while smoking. 

11. Be safety-conscious. Avoid tak- 
ing unnecessar, chances. Look both 
ways crossing streets. Avoid unnec- 
essary exposure in inclement weather. 

The most productive vears of your 
life lie ahead—years which I sincerely 
hope will bring many hours of happi- 


ness and usefulness for each of vou. | 


Don’t hazard your chances for com- 


plete enjoyment of these rich later” 


years by endangering your health” 


during vour college days. 


& 
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STUDENT WORK— 
[Continued from p. 27] 


Additional opportunities for en- 
larging the ministry of the Baptist 
Student Union will be found in the 
enlistment of larger numbers of Bap- 
tist faculty members in the Baptist 
Faculty Fellowship. This program, 
barely in its infancy, is meeting a 
genuine need. Many Baptist faculty 
members are urging that it be accel- 
erated. As better ways are discovered 
to bring together Baptist faculty mem- 
bers for fellowship and for sharing of 
denominational and professional in- 
formation, the group being reached 
in this ministry will increase. 

5. Better contributions to denomi- 
national service—Baptist students 
constitute the greater reservoir of 
capable leadership for regular mis- 
sions work and summer service which 
the denominaiion has. A _ greater 
place is being given to the use of stu- 
dents in the 30,000 Movement. Many 
students are responsible for missions 
and missions services each week. They 


preach, teach, direct music, and do 
personal work in missions stations, 
churches, and various institutions. 
This ministry needs to be enlarged 
and can be enlarged through a proper 
approach to dedicated students. 
Greater emphasis will be given to 
the entire church program by the Bap- 
tist Student Union in the future. The 
Baptist Student Union Manual is now 
listed in category 11, Special Studies, 
of the Church Study Course for 
Teaching and Training. Additional 
books will be placed in the study 
course appealing to college students, 
and the entire promotion of the study 
of Young People’s books will be ac- 
celerated by the Student Department 
of the Sunday School Board. Begin- 
ning with the October, 1961, issue, 
the center pages of the BAPTIST 
STUDENT magazine will be used in 
giving current denominational news. 
The Baptist Student Union has al- 
ways been a denominational force, 
but opportunities in this area will in- 
crease under this accelerated pro- 
gram. 
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HIS LIFE REACHED OUT TO... 
[Continued from p. 10] 


I will always remember Kearnie as a 
very real and dependable friend and 
as a youth leader who in a balanced and 
sincere way made “Christ for the world” 
a reality for thousands. 


—Joel Sorenson 
Pastor 

First Baptist Church 
Stockholm 


England 


Men who attain high responsibilities, 
nationally and internationally, seldom 
keep a simple childlike trust in the sav- 
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ing love of the Lord. Such a profound 
faith was the secret of Kearnie Keegan’s 
greatness. This was what impressed me 
as I saw him at work—singing a solo at 
student week at Ridgecrest, enjoying 
fellowship with his colleagues in Nash- 
ville, leading in the BWA Youth Con- 
ference in Toronto or in the BWA Youth 
Committee in Rio. He knew that Jesus 
is the very Saviour of the world’s young 
people and their needs. He was ready 
to do anything to see that everybody 
heard. This was what led us to call him 
to leadership. And this made us love 


him, too! 


—A. Stuart Arnold 
Young People’s Secretary 
British Baptist 
Missionary Society 
London 
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THE CHURCH: 


By W. O. THOMASON 


AN OPPORTUNITY AT COLLEGE 


iy Last with registration over, you 
are a member of that scholarly 
society often referred to as an academ- 
ic community. You have a marvelous 
opportunity to strengthen this com- 
munity by your efforts to learn. How 
seriously do you regard the learning 
experience that your parents, teachers, 
and society are affording you? 

If you are a Christian, a member 
of a Baptist church, you belong to 
another educational community. Op- 
portunities for serious learning experi- 
ences are provided by Baptist 
churches through their Sunday school, 
Training Union, and Music Ministry. 
These educational programs have been 
established for purposes as clear-cut 
and important as those of your col- 
lege or university. They exist for the 
purpose of establishing a living faith 
in your life. 

Jesus Christ intended the redeemed 
person to be well equipped for life 
and service in his kingdom. It is to 
the embarrassment of all Christianity 
when any Christian cannot give reason 
for the faith that he holds, when he 
cannot respond in a loving attitude to 
the needs of persons in this world. It 
was for this cause that the worshiping 
church became a teaching church. 

The three opportunities for life en- 


richment mentioned are only poten- 
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tials until you have properly related 
yourself to them. Many young peo- 
ple think that all that is necessary to 
benefit from these educational organi- 
zations is to enrol. This is far from 
the truth. One must be related by: 
(1) understanding the purpose of 
each organization; (2) understanding 
his place in the learning experience; 
and (3) doing something decisive 
about the opportunity. 

Sunday school is the teaching agen- 
cy of the church. This organization 
exists to lead individuals to under- 


‘stand the meaning of the Christian 


life. The textbook of the Sunday 
school is the Bible. By combining 
information and experience, teachers 
seek to impart knowledge that can 
be used by the learner ir, making a 
Christian approach to his daily living. 
Positive Christian living demands that 
a redeemed person know certain 
things about God and Jesus Christ. 
This knowledge must be more than a 
casual acquaintance with a few Bible 
texts. 
ture of Christ, God’s intentions in 
today’s world, and the method for 


accomplishing these objectives are — 
concepts which Christians must know — 


and understand. 


Learning in Sunday school should ~ 


not be limited to the Sunday session. 


the baptist student — 


The greatness of God, the na- 
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Most college students overwork the 
phrase, “But I don’t have time!” This 
shibboleth will not relieve Christians 
from the responsibility of carrying out 
God’s will. Reading from the Bible 
and the study of other books is an 
absolute necessity if the church is to 
make an impact equal to that of uni- 
versity professors. 

Knowledge about the Christian life 
is not enough. The Sunday school— 
the teachers and pupils—must experi- 
ence the presence of God. God 
desires to communicate with persons. 
He is anxious to reveal himself to 
each of us. Establishing and main- 
taining this personal relationship is 
the essence of Christian living. Moti- 
vation to live the Christian life other 
than this is second-rate. The church 
through its teaching agency seeks to 
achieve success with you in this area 
of your life. 

The Training Union has as its goal 
the development of church members 
in their membership responsibilities. 
This requires a program of education 
that will help each person know why 
he is a member of a Baptist church, 
or the theological basis for his denomi- 
national choice. Training Union also 
must provide learning experiences that 
will improve the performance of in- 
dividual church members. 

College students, for various rea- 
sons, often neglect this opportunity. 
As a result, they often find that two 
things take place in their spiritual 
lives: (1) They soon are unable to 
differentiate between their own faith 
and that of others in the college com- 
munity (Christians and non-Chris- 
tians); and (2) they become negli- 
gent (and oftentimes worthless) in 
contributing to the worldwide suc- 
cess of Christ's kingdom. 

Active participation in Training Un- 
ion usually assures an active participa- 
tion in solving the eomplex problems 
of our world. The world of today is 
in tremendous need of the “salt of 
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the earth” in order that peace and 
friendship can replace conflict and 
hate. 

Every Christian needs to be able to 
express joyfully the deep feelings 
which he holds in his heart for God 
in Christ. Music is a wonderful way 
to express this feeling. Singing, which 
was almost a lost art, is returning as 
a way of worship and testimony to 
the Christian. Choirs are excellent 
educational instruments. What does 
it matter to the world what you are 
unless you can express it? 

Singing, in the choir and in the 
congregation, is one of the finest ways 
to learn self-expression. Music in 
churches today is much more than 
learning techniques of choir work. 
Attention is given to the meaning of 
hymns, anthems, and other musical 
arrangements. The relationship of 
the lyrics to the Christian life take 
on new meaning. Singing church- 
men are usually confident, victorious 
churchmen, 

Sunday school, Training Union, and 
the Music Ministry—these present a 
threefold learning opportunity. Even 
if your church is unable to supply one 
of these, the other two can provide 
you depth in spiritual growth. 

The gateway to the church’s learn- 
ing community is through church 
membership. This is your opportunity. 
Join-the-Church Sunday is an ex- 
cellent time for you to register your 
intention about your Christian faith 
and life. Don’t spend another wasted 
weekend on your college campus. If 
you are a commuting student, your 
relationship to your church is even 
more important. Weekends in the 
fellowship of other Christians are your 
spiritual life’s breath. Breathe deeply 
and regularly in this atmosphere. 

What are the church educational 
opportunities for? Jesus said, “Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me 

. and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls” (Matt. 11:29). 
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By DENNIS PHILLIPS 


NORTH 
TEAAS 
STATE 








“O-o-oh! Jackie, it’s so good to see you 
again. How was your summer?” 

The order of North Texas State’s first 
preschool retreat executive council meet- 
ing was shattered. Frances sprang from 
her place at the table to greet the smil- 
ing coed emerging from a car packed 
with luggage. 

Eventually peace was restored and 
the sixteen members of the NTSC Bap- 
tist Student Union continued their oe 
planning the calendar for fall and spring 
BSU activities. 

The “when” of the retreat was early 
September. The “where” was scenic 
Camp Copass on the shores of Lake 
Dallas near Denton, Texas, the college’s 
location. The “who” included more than 
one hundred BSUers from NTSC, Park- 
land Hospital School of Nursing, and 
Texas Women’s University. The “why” 
was a multitude of varied activities: 
sharing summer experiences with old 
friends, welcoming freshmen, planning 
BSU activities, criticizing and evaluating 
last year’s program, emphasizing personal 
evangelism, and enjoying group spiritual 
growth. 

During the three-day retreat some of 
the specific activities included: Bible 
study, addresses based on the retreat 
theme “Person to Person,” welcome 
speeches from Denton Baptist pastors, 
recreation, choir practice, a reunion 
luncheon, devotional services, council 
meetings, and prayermates. 

As to the value of the retreat, a fresh- 
man girl put it this way: “I don’t know 
where I would have been those first 
weeks in college without the preschool 
retreat. It gave me new friends, a pre- 
view of college and BSU life, and, most 
of all, a strong spiritual push into my 
college career.” 

A preschool retreat is needed by every 
BSU. It is needed for the fellowship, 
fun, and planning involved. But a retreat 
is a retreat and victories were never won 
by retreating. The NTSC Baptist Student 
Union retreats to group its forces to 
charge—to charge into the new school 
year with a joyful, anxious message. To 
be delivered by individual “person to 
person” contacts and by BSU efforts, the 
message is simply the magnificence of 
the difference in Christ. 


the baptist student 
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North Texas Bible teacher, 
E. J. Tarbox, leads a Bible 
study session. 


Students divide into com- 
mittees for more concen- 
trated BSU planning. 


The most popular event of 
the retreat schedule—chow 
time! 


Reverend Don Watterson, 
pastor of Grace Temple in 
Denton, and the 5 adr 
and BSU’s choir director, 
Jerrell Bunn, point up the 
opportunities for service 
and growth BSUers will 
find at Grace Temple. 





A speaker delivers a the: 
address in the open-aii 
tabernacle at Camp 
pass, 


During recreation 
North Texas BSUers mak 
use of the opportunity fo 
football practice, preparin 
for their first college i 
,tramural game. 


It’s skit time. The BSUe 
in the middle is designin 
the moon. Looks as if t 
other two players are t 
ing to find what the othe 
side of the moon is madi 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 


Thank you for the three issues of the 
BAPTIST STUDENT... . I showed them 
to one of our faculty members and he too 
voiced high praise concerning the “theo- 
logical maturity” of the issues. 

Personally, I belieye you are on solid 
ground, in that you are squarely facing 
the most basic and fundamental issues 
of life met by college students. 


—C.u1rrorp INGLE 
Professor, Religious Education 
and Church Administration 
Midwestern Baptist Seminary 
Kansas City, Missouri 


- 

I have just finished reading through 
the study outlines in the latest Key News. 
I think this is the most creative and 
exciting thing the STUDENT has under- 
taken. We no longer have to theorize 
about how to organize and maintain 
study groups to examine the elements of 
the Christian faith—we have the plan 
and the tools at our fingertips. I like the 
outlines and the flexibility they allow. 


—Dicx Hester 
Student, Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


I am writing this letter in response to 
your article, “The Virgin Birth of Jesus” 
from the December issue of the BAPTIST 
STUDENT. 

First of all I would like to say that 
as many modern Christians, it is very 
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hard for me to acccept the idea of the 
Virgin Birth, let alone after you all have 
messed it up so. I find it possible to 
accept the power of God and the di- 
vinity ‘of Jesus without relying on over- 
played proof. 


—Susan WRIGHT 
Student, Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


I hope you'll keep shooting at the 
students who are asking questions and 
really grappling with the life-issues that 


matter. 


—Rosert D. Lovett 
Pastor, Temple Baptist Church 
Champaign, Illinois 


Why do the Baptists feel that they 
have to spend their teaching time 
in condemnation of other people, which 
is a most obvious un-Christian trait. 
This is what saddens me; condemnation 
of others means to me that the condemner 
is dissatisfied with himself, may doubt his 
beliefs, and may be jealous of the le 
he is condemning. Is the Baptist religion, 
my religion, so weak and faithless as to 
build its numbers on blatant denial of 
everything not Baptist, or may it be 
strong again by putting its efforts into 
quiet, humble example? 


—KATHLEEN CARTER 
Student, Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


You are invited to address your comments 
regarding Southern Baptist student publica- 
tions and literature to The Editor, Student 
Department, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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HE TONS OF METAL lunge forward 
T as tires bite the concrete. The 
power of the engine can be heard 
above the squeal of tires as the ma- 
chine pulls into the straightaway, gets 
the green light, and heads for iis 
goal! 

A day that begins in this manner 
perhaps means that the driver belongs 
to one of two groups—dragsters or 
commuters! Each morning or each 
weekend thousands of the product 
that has made Detroit famous dedi- 
cate themselves to transporting stu- 
dents between college campuses and 
their places of residence. 

A commuter is one who daily or 
weekly travels to or from his place 
of residence off campus to the col- 
lege where he is enrolled. Colleges 
seemingly have no serious intention of 
building dormitories adequate to 
house all students. Even if facilities 
were available, many students would 
still choose to live off campus as inde- 
pendents or live at home and com- 
mute. 

Though his residence is off campus, 
the commuter ig still very much a col- 
lege student! He has the experiences 
of college life. He has entered the 
period of rapid change peculiar to 
“college students. He has its problems. 
He must face the important experi- 
ence of firming his character and the 
direction of his life through his edu- 
cation. 

What is the relationship of the 
commuter to the ministry of the Bap- 
tist Student Union? Can he fit into 
the plan and purose of BSU on 
campus in any way? How can he give 
of himself to help? Does a real point 
of contact for him exist in this minis- 


try, or must he be as free as his 
“wheels” except for an occasional” 
class or two? 

Perhaps the answers to some of 















these questions can be found as we; 
consider the possibilities of the com-) 
muter in his home church, in the col-7 
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lege center church, and in the campus 
program provided for his personal help 
and spiritual deepening. 


Home Church—Continuing 
Opportunity 


As college life is begun, the com- 
muter can continue in service in his 
church. This is possible whether he 
commutes daily or weekly. He can 
continue with responsibilities that 
have been assumed and perhaps be 
assisted in these responsibilities by 
learning experiences on campus. 
Growth through college life will open 
possibilities in new responsibilities of 
service and leadership in the home 
church. 

Through the commuter the flavor 
of college life can be carried to the 
home church. College is a time of 
growth and change; it is a time of 
vitality; it is a time of an expanding 
meaning for life itself. Through per- 
sonal contact week by week in the 
home church, other members can 
share with the student something of 
his enriching college experience. They 
can know his concerns and share in 
them. 

Leaders in the church can be 
helped by the continuing presence of 
the commuter to increase their con- 
cern for all college students. Leaders 
can become more aware of the needs 
of college young people. Awareness 
of the concerns and interests of stu- 
dents is the first step to providing 
understanding help. 

Those in the home church younger 
than college age will be encouraged 
by the presence of the traveling stu- 
dent. They will look forward to the 
dav they can “be like him” and attend 
college. They will be encouraged to 
take time to prepare for a worthy 
vocation; they will begin early to make 
plans for college. 

The commuter’s presence and ac- 
tivity in his home church also gives 
opportunity to apply classroom know- 
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how in practical situations. Each 
church organization offers possibili- 
ties at this point. 

In addition to home church oppor- 
tunities are weekday opportunities 
in the college center church in which 
the commuter can have part. If he 
is on campus all week, he can par- 
ticipate in the midweek services of 
the church and occasional special 
services. In days of revival, whether 
commuting daily or weekly, it may 
be possible to attend services and in- 
vite college friends to attend also. 

The commuter must feel a part of 
his church life and determine to take 
advantage of opportunities in the 
campus program for personal spiritual 
growth and service. He will probably 
need to take the initiative in his 
participation because he is not at- 
tached to a campus living group and, 
consequently, is not as readily located 


or contacted as those on campus. 
Campus Ministry—Another Plus 


Participation in campus BSU ac- 
tivities scheduled during his stay on 
—— is a must! Special ams 

geared to his schedule if suf- 
ficient interest is evidenced. Though 
not living on campus, his interest 
is captured by influences of the cam- 
_ climate. The college experience 
rings him face to face with the en- 
couragements, problems, and con- 
cerns of campus life. Through the 
ministry of BSU, students experienc- 
ing one brought on by campus 
life can oriented in a rich and 
growing spiritual experience. Partici- 
pation in any program is necessary for 
receiving full benefit, and the partici- 
pation of the commuter is no ex- 
ception. He must make time to 
er soe 
The commuter’s contact with stu- 
dents who live on campus helps keep 
them related to the “outside world. 
It promotes concern for community 
affairs and needs. 
[Continued on p. 60] 
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RAVEL ANY STATE in the United States and you will find a 
T group of Southern Baptist students seeking fellowship to- 
gether. Even more important, you will find these Baptist students 
carrying out the Christian imperative of sharing Christ. 

Numbers of former BSUers from the “old country,” (the 
“original” boundaries of the Southern Baptist Convention) as they 
sometimes refer to it, now are graduate students in the North and 
West. These students have found a sense of mission, as they 
work in new churches or missions. Spiritual experiences which 
have been theirs are shared, as they help begin new Baptist 
Student Unions on the campuses where they attend school. 

Gene Maston, Ph.D. candidate at Columbia University, is 
serving as BSU director for New York City and the entire North 
East. Elected by the North East association, Gene serves without 
salary. He and his wife Freida, realizing the need for a meeting- 
place for a city-wide BSU in New York City, acquired a large 
apartment just off the campus of Columbia University. BSU 
meetings are held in their apartment. At the present time, they 
have a city-wide organization with students from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Columbia College, Barnard College, Hunter College, New 
York University, Juilliard School of Music, and several other 
schools in the area. Students from Yale University drive to New 
York City each month for the meetings. Twenty-five to thirty-five © 
students attend these sessions. Gene also has helped with the 
organization of a new Baptist Student Union at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. He meets with the group there | 
once a month. 
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Having finished his undergraduate work at Virginia Military 
Institute, Bill Johnson, former state BSU vice-president of Virginia, 
went to Purdue University in West Lafayette, Indiana, to do grad- 
uate study in veterinary medicine. Bill serves as volunteer BSU 
director to the new Baptist Student Union at Purdue. He has 
helped with the training of officers, enlistment of members, and he 
aids in promoting activities at the local Southern Baptist church. 

At Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana, Ray Purnell 
serves as volunteer BSU director. Ray, a former student at South- 
ern Illinois University in Carbondale, came to Muncie as a BSU 
summer missionary. While there, he realized the need for an 
enlistment progrem for Southern Baptist students on the campus. 
He stayed on at Ball State to complete his education and to serve 
as volunteer director of the Baptist Student Union, working on 
the campus and supporting the local Southern Baptist church. 

Sent on a BSU director’s scholarship by the Texas Baptist 
Student Union, Carroll Smith serves as BSU director at the 
University of Denver. In this type program, Carroll has the 
opportunity of taking a half-time academic load and serving as 
BSU director the other half of his time. A graduate of Hardin- 
Simmons University, he has organized a Baptist Student Union at 
Denver University and has enlisted students at Colorado Woman’s 
College and other colleges in the Denver area. Although the 
scholarship program is for one year, Carroll intends to stay for 
another year to serve as BSU director on a voluntary basis at 
Denver University and in the Denver area. 

Henry Webb, also a Texas BSU scholarship appointee, serves 
at Colorado State College at Fort Collins. While carrying a 
part-time academic load, Henry succeeded in organizing a Baptist 
Student Union during the 1960-61 school year. The organization 
has grown, and the number of officers Lzs more than doubled. 
Henry is not there this year; but the organization will continue, 
for he has tied the students into the church and the local pastor 
will work with the Baptist Student Union. 

The John Hamiltons have been in Bozeman, Montana, for 
several years and John, a graduate student at Montana State 
College, has served as volunteer BSU director. The Southern 
Baptist mission in Bozeman meets in the basement of the Hamil- 
tons’ home, and John pastors it. John and Virjama, along with 
Phil Card, the regional BSU director with the Colorado conven- 
tion, planned and promoted a state BSU convention for the 
Montana area. Fifty-six students attended. On Saturday evening 
during the convention, the Hamiltons served a banquet in their 
home to fifty-two. Special activities for the numbers of international 
students on the campus are also planned by the Hamiltons. 











Jim Harris, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was sent on a 
BSU scholarship from Tennessee tc 
Washington State University for the 
1959-60 school year. During his first 
year there, he carried a_ half-time 
load in graduate school and worked 
with the Baptist Student Union the 
rest of the time. During that year 
when the BSU was begun, Bible 
studies were started in Jim’s room in 
the graduate dorm. Along with his 
BSUers at Washington State, Jim or- 
ganized a Baptist Student Union on 
the campus of the University of Idaho. 

A vital part of his campus work was 
his enlistment of students in the ac- 
tivities of the local Southern Baptist 
church, where he teaches a Sunday 
school class. When Jim’s scholarship 
year was up, he decided to remain 
another year on his own to complete 
his graduate work and to serve as 
volunteer BSU director. During his 
second year, a building was located 
and funds were found for a Baptist 
student center. Bible study was started 
in another Washington State dorm. 

For the 1960-61 school year, Ten- 
nessee students sent to the University 


of British Columbia John Jamison, a_ 


graduate of Vanderbilt University. 
While carrying on an active academic 
schedule as well as the BSU program, 
John enlisted others for and partici- 
pated in the program of the King 
Crest Baptist Church in Vancouver. 

When Tony Evans completed one 
year of seminary after his graduation 
from East Texas Baptist College, he 
decided to do further graduate study 
at the University of Hawaii. There 
he saw an opportunity with the in- 
ternational students on the campus. 
Along with Josephine Harris, BSU 
director, and Prentiss Chunn, pastor 
of the University Baptist Church, he 
planned the first retreat for interna- 
tionals sponsored by the BSU. 

John Schilling, a former student at 


the University of Missouri, traveled 


60 








to Fairbanks, Alaska, to complete his 
college work at the University of 


Alaska. There he has worked with the 


Baptist Student Union; serving as 
adult counselor to the BSU group, he 


has led them in a more effective or- | 
ganizational and enlistment program. ~ 


These former BSUers have not only 
seen their need for further education 
but also have taken advantage of the 
privileges which are theirs in sup- 
porting Southern Baptist missions 
work both in new churches and in 
new Baptist Student Unions. . 


Zea 
GREEN LIGHT—COMMUTERS 
[Continued from p. 57] 

The Baptist Student Union director 
will hold a place of real meaning for 
the commuter by standing as his key 
spiritual contact with the campus. 
The commuter can serve as a contact 
between those who live off campus 
and the Baptist Student Union direc- 
tor. The scattered “living group” of 
commuters will perhaps limit the con- 
tact of the director in homes, but 
through a co-operative effort com- 
muters can visit others in their off- 
campus community. 

The Baptist student center will hold 
particular advantage since the com- 
muter has no dorm room in which 
to go or relax while waiting for that 
last class or afternoon lab. 

On campus the commuter is placed 
daily in a constantly revolving mis- 
sion field. With each new class ses- 
sion, contact is made with different 
students. Many need a friend; many 
need someone to encourage them; 


many need someone to point them to | 


Coe ee help; many need to be intro- 
uced to Christ. 

The opportunities for the commuter 
are increasing with each new semes- 
ter; he is taking a more significant 
place through the church at home, 


through the church in the college cen- ’ 
ter, and through the denominational 


ministry on campus. 
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—Baptist Student Union 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Daffy Definitions 


Co-operate—What two doctors do when 
they operate on the same patient. 


Accumulate—What the teacher says when 
you come to class late. 


Dentist—A guy who looks down in the mouth. 


Why are the Irish the richest people in 
the world?—Their capital is always Dublin. 


Did you hear about the disinherited skunk? 
His uncle cut him off without a scent. 


Husband: ‘'A picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words. | wish my wife could draw.” 


Name of a Southern undertaking establish- 
ment: “Southern Planters.” 










By NELL MAGEE 


EET ME IN St. Louis, Louis” on 

December 27-30, 1962, for the 
greatest student conference of your 
college generation! From East and 
West, North and South, Southern 
Baptist students will come to St. 
Louis for four days of challenge, in- 
spiration, and Christian fellowship. 

The purpose of this conference is 
to show the relevance of the Christian 
faith to the problems of our revolu- 
tionary world, and to demonstrate 
student responsibilities in the light of 
the gospel message. Messages and 
studies will focus upon the personal 
response and commitment of every 
student, not only those in attendance, 
but also all those who will come un- 
der the influence of the meeting. 
Spiritual horizons will be lifted to 
the needs of the world, and opportuni- 
ties for service will be presented. 

The demand of the day is the 
“discipline of the dedicated.” For 
as students of other parts of the 
world rise up in revolt, in demon- 
stration, and in dedication to a cause, 
Christian students can no longer rest 
in complacency and content. A de- 
mand for commitment-with-action will 
no longer wait, and the Baptist stu- 
dent gathering in St. Louis in De- 
cember, 1962, will give feet to this 
imperative. 

Not all of this challenge, however, 
will wait until December, 62, but 
will be realized by students in campus 
study and discussions which 
will take place all across our nation 
for months before the meeting in 
St. Louis. This volume and the 1962- 
63 volume of the BAPTIST STU- 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


DENT will include aarticles and 
material as a basis for discussion of the 
Christian student's challenge in the 
world. Other helpful materials will 
be made available so that students 
may come to this meeting with a con- 
cept of and a concern for the world 
situation. 

This particular issue of the BAP- 
TIST STUDENT carries several ar- 
ticles on “Poverty” as an introduction 
to world conditions. Other issues to 
follow will deal with the areas of 
illiteracy and ignorance, disease, race, 
war, labor and management, politics 
and government, Christian illiteracy, 
and morals. 

An Advisory Committee, composed 
of state and local BSU directors and 
several students, is working with your 
Convention-wide Student Department 


.on the program, arrangements, and 


details of this conference. They are 
attempting to see that everything pos- 


sible is done to make this the most 


meaningful encounter of your life. 
So, “Meet me in St. Louis” at the 
Kiel Auditorium in the heart of the 


downtown district, where 11,000 may 
be seated comfortably, where there” 


need be no limitation on campus 
delegations, where within walking dis- 


tance are many hotels which will be’ 
happy to reserve an entire block of 


rooms for your group. 


“Meet me in St. Louis,” the eighth” 


largest city in the United States, 


founded on the west bank of the Mis-| 


sissippi River in 1764. Today it i 
a manufacturing and educational cen 
ter, served by eighteen railway lines, 


five major airlines, several smaller 
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airlines, and both of the nation-wide 
bus lines. You can get to St. Louis 
from any direction, and because it 
is near the center of our nation and 
because of the importance of this 
conference, Southern Baptist students 
will get there from every direction on 
December 27, 1962. 

“Meet me in St. Louis,” where you 
will have opportunity to hear world 
leaders, where the relevance of the 


Bible will be made clear and direct, 
where you will meet with fellow stu- 
dents from all across the nation for 
discussion and debate, where the fel- 
lowship of Christians will be realized 
in its deepest meaning, and where the 
voice of God may be heard with clari- 
ty and challenge. 

Yes, “Meet me in St. Louis” for the 
collegiate experience with no equiva- 
lent—December 27-30, 1962. 








THE PROGRAM OF SOUTHERN BAPTIST STUDENT WORK 
[Continued from p. 31] 


A later issue of the BAPTIST STUDENT will feature a more detailed 
definition and development of Baptist Student Union programs as they vary 
for types of campuses. 


Leadership Training 
Students receive leadership training through the planning and conducting 
of the above emphases and activities and from participating in them. They 
develop leadership skills by serving on the BSU executive council and its 
committees and in responsible positions in the organizations of the churches. 
The Student Department contributes to this training of students for 
leadership through: 
1. The production of Job Analysis pamphlets ; 
2. The publication of the Baptist Student Union Manual and the BAPTIST 
STUDENT 
3. Resource sessions at its Convention-wide retreats 
4. The conducting of resource sessions by its staff members at state and 
campus meetings 
5. Statewide student evangelism conferences 
The Student Department helps to train BSU directors, state student secre- 
taries, and other adult workers through: 
1. A monthly professional journal, the Key News 
2. Special sessions at the Convention-wide student retreats 
3. A biannual workshop 
4. The state student secretaries’ annual meeting 
5. Individual and group conferences with its staff members 
6. Special orientation sessions for all new state student secretaries and BSU 
directors 
7. Clinics and conferences for volunteer workers in pioneer areas 
8. Clinics for church workers with students 
9. An orientation conference for program personnel of international student 
retreats 
We have tried to interpret the program of student work as projected 
by the Student Department through 1961.. Exciting indeed are the improve- 
ments and changes that may well result from co-operative research with 
student work personnel, with church staffs and workers with students, and 
with college and university administrators and faculty. 
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By CARLTON CARTER 





© THEY ELECTED you president of 
the union! Well, what do you 
think? Are you dubious about the 
honor? Are you vaguely unsure of 
what you are to do? Then relax for 
a moment and let’s talk about it. 
Actually the one who serves as 
president of a union is in a tremend- 
ous position of influence. An efficient- 
ly managed Young People’s union 
offers the potential of one of the 
most stimulating experiences for col- 
lege students. Do you believe this? 


Your Opportunities 


The following are your responsibili- 
ties, which you ll want to plan wisely. 
1. Organize the union twice a year. 
2. Appoint a nominating commit- 


tee a month before the officers are to - 


assume their responsibilities. 

3. Ask the committee to do three 
things: (1) Nominate the officers, 
(2) Organize the union by groups, 
and (3) Organize the union by com- 
mittees. 

4. Secure an organization chart, 
Form TU 1475, and fill it in with the 
officers, groups, and committees. Post 
it in a conspicuous place in the union 
room so all will know on which group 
and committee he serves. 

5. Personally contact each 
nominated to an office before e 
him. - 

6. Instruct new officers in their 
duties. Available are several items 
which will be of tremendous value: 

(1) Training Union Com- 
mittee Series (26b)* 


son 


ecting 
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elected 


Here are some tips on training 
for the presidency of your Sun- 
day school class or Training 


Union. 

(2) Filmstrips: Young People 
Planning and Young People’s 
Activities (26b)* 

(3) Officers’ Planning Sheets, 
Form TU 1480* 

(4) Follow-up Memos, Form 
TU 1470° 

(5) Envelope of Free Helps 
for Young People** 

7. In your planning for the group 
learning experience each Sunday 


‘ night, consider the following steps: 


(1) Relate each Sunday 
night’s topic to the unit theme 
for the month. 

(2) Select an appropriate 
aim. (What do you want the 
group learning experience to do 
for the union?) 

(3) Select the best method 
for the group learning experi- 
ence. (Consult “Study Plans 
for . . .” in Baptist Married 
Young People and “Planning for 
Sunday” in Baptist Young 
People.) 

(4) Prepare suitable learning 
aids (charts, maps, graphs, pic- 
tures, books, etc.). 

(5) Plan for follow-through 
activities. 

(6) Evaluate the results. 


8. Familiarize yourself with the’ 
helps in the Young People’s section) 
of the Training Union Magazine for 


committees. 


ri came from your nearest Baptist Boo 


** Available from your state Training Unie 
office or the Training Union Department, Bap 
tist Sunday Schoo! I Board. 
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By JAMES V. LACKEY 


S PRESIDENT, you are charged 
A with the total work of your Sun- 
day school class. By the very nature 
of your office, you become responsible 
for the failures and successes of the 
group. It is an honor to be elected 
president of a Young People’s class, 
but it is also a serious responsibility. 
You set the spiritual tone of the class. 
If the president is “off key,” then it 
is likely the entire class will be. 


A Leader 


Few people go beyond their leader. 
Most businesses are limited only by 
the vision of the president or board 
chairman. Usually a church goes no 
further than its pastor, and a class 
goes no further than the president. 

You must not only be respected 
by others, you must be reverential 
toward God. The respect of others 
may result. 

One essential qualification you 
must have in order to lead is an 
ability to involve others in planning 
a program in a manner acceptable to 
them. A purposeful program that 
shows evidence of clear thinking, 
concise planning, and wise promotion 
will be accepted by the members of 
the class. 

Clear thinking comes easily when 
a well-defined goal has been estab- 
lished. What is the goal of a Young 
People’s Bible class? Stated briefly, 
it is fourfold: (1) to reach young 
people for Christ; (2) to teach young 
people of Christ; (3) to win young 
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people to Christ; and (4) to develop 
young people in Christ. 

The most precise and detailed plan- 
ning should characterize your work 
as you direct activities of the class. 
No longer will class members respond 
to plans that are only half made and 
halfheartedly presented. Soon after 
you are elected, you should call the 
class officers together for the explicit 
purpose of outlining class objectives 
for the year. 

Not only must you think clearly 
and plan thoroughly, you must pro- 
mote wisely. If a good idea is to 
work, it must be worked. Every lead- 
er is constantly buffeted with the 
realization that good ideas and work- 
able plans have “gone down the 
drain” because of promotion based 
on poor motivation or unrealistic 
“pots of gold.” 


An Organizer 


As president you are responsible 
for maintaining a producing organi- 
zation, filling vacancies, and inspiring 
active service. In short, you see that 
the class is organized for action. The 
New Testament is filled with words 
calling for positive, purposeful action. 

A producing organization grows; a 
growing organization produces. Jesus 
commanded that we both go and 
grow. You are responsible for direct- 
ing the visitation program of the 
class. You will want to work directly 
with the group leaders in this im- 

ant activity. You are responsible 
or setting a definite day and hour 








for visitation, giving specific assign- 
ments to responsible officers, and 
calling for a report of results. 

Resignations, illnesses, and other 
circumstances arise, demanding the 
replacement of certain officers. You 
and the teacher may make a nomi- 
nation to the class, or a committee 
may be appointed to discover and 
nominate someone for the office. The 
selection should be made thoughtful- 
ly and prayerfully. 


An Expediter 

As the presiding officer of the 
class, you have the responsibility of 
conducting the class meetings effi- 
ciently and effectively. You should 
preside at all class meetings, protect 
the teacher's time, recognize the 
teacher's leadership, and expect re- 
sults. 

In outline form, here are your re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. Build a spirit in the class for 
support of the teacher, for support 
of the church, for co-operation with 
the Sunday school organization, for 
serious Bible study, for faithful Chris- 
tian stewardship, for reaching people, 
and for winning the lost. 

2. Preside at all meetings of the 
class: Sunday morning session, week- 
ly class officers’ meeting, and monthly 
class business meeting. 

3. Accept responsibility, with the 
teacher, for the spiritual develop- 
ment of all who may be reached by 
the class. 

4. Form the class into groups, in 
co-operation with the teacher and 
the group leaders, assigning approxi- 
mately five members or fewer to 
each group and distributing the pros- 
pects equitably among the groups. 

5. Direct the visitation program of 
the class, working directly with the 
group leaders in this important ac- 
tivity. 

6. Lead the class to adopt the 
Standard of Excellence as a program 
of work. 
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7. In co-operation with the teacher, 
outline class objectives for the year, 
for each quarter, and for each month. 

8. Lead the entire membership to 
attain the class objectives. 

9. Supervise and motivate other 
officers in the performance of their 
duties. 

10. Maintain the organization, see- 
ing that the class fills vacancies 
promptly. 

11. Use the Six Point Record Sys- 
tem, including Young People’s Class 
Record Book No. 72, to determine the 
progress of members toward spiritual 
objectives and to guide in planning 
the work. 


AND BACK AGAIN 
[Continued from p. 11] 

reach to the world. It was then that 
he was elected to the membership of 
the Youth Committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance at its Cleveland meet- 
ing. Later he became the chairman of 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Youth Committee and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. His work in 
committee was alweys constructive 
and progressive, a he consistently 





. searched for the best interest of the 


total cause of Christ. 
Realizing that the work of Christ 


around the world does not go forward | 
if we neglect the home base, Dr. 7 


Keegan constantly brought the needs ~ 
of the world to the concern of the ~ 
Baptist students whom he served. As a | 


result, Southern Baptist 
through their local, state, and Conven- 


students, — 


tion-wide programs, have unselfishly | 
and consistently sponsored Baptist © 


youth work around the world. They | 


have given money—but more impor- | 


tant, they have given themselves. Mis- | 


sions stations at home and abroad are ~ 


staffed mainly by former BSUers. 


Even this is not the end. Literally 7 


hundreds of thousands carry over into 


their secular jobs the influence of 7 


maximum Christianity! 
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By IDA LONG ROGERS 


Your opportunities to both help 
and learn from the thousands of 
international students in our 


country ‘ 


onc Hwan Kim, writing to a 
D friend in a letter published in 
The Asian Student, makes the follow- 
ing observation: 

Just as there is a world of dif- 
ference between Van Cliburn and 
Elvis Presley, so “America” char- 
acterized by cheap Hollywood 
movies, . . . Babbitt, and Black- 
board Jungle is quite different 
from “America” characterized b 
great universities, dedicated schol- 
ars, public-minded civic organiza- 
tions, and honest, hard working 
average people. 

Just so, the term “foreign student” 
is far too broad to have real meaning. 
Most would prefer to be called over- 
seas students or, better still, students 
from a particular country. All would 
prefer to be recognized and accepted 
as individuals and only secondly as 
“foreigners.” Most of them would 
like to be and can become close 
friends from afar. 


Why Do They Come? 


They are coming to America in 
ever-increasing numbers and can be 
found on the campuses of universities 
and colleges in all fifty states. In 
the academic -year 1959-60 some 
48,486 students from abroad were 


1The Asian Student, Vol. 7, No. 1, Sept. 16, 
1958, p. 3. Used by permission. 
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enrolled. The greatest number came 
from the Far East. More than half 
of them were undergraduate stu- 
dents.2_ For the most they were 
carefully selected students, many of 
whom were graduates of leading uni- 
versities of the world. They were 
persons holding positions of responsi- 
bility in science, industry, education, 
and government in their own coun- 
tries. For every one who came, ten 
others desired to come. 

Above all else, they come for an 
education. They come for the per- 
sonal and professional development 
which is possible through study. They 
come to better prepare themselves for 
positions of leadership and service in 
their own countries. They come be- 
cause they believe, as we, that we can 
live better in a world of international 
understanding. 

We hope that they will learn to 
understand and appreciate the United 
States. We need to remember that 
they are guests who come with a de- 
sire to learn from us, but they bring 
with them knowledge and culture 
from which we can learn. 


How Can We Help? 


We are of the greatest service when 
we keep in mind the student’s reason 
for being here. He is here to learn 
from the classroom experience and 
from his professor. He also hopes to 
learn of and from Americans. In his 
eagerness to learn of America, a real 
danger exists that he may lose sight 
of his first learning goal. The time 
spent in helping him understand an 
assignment, prepare for an examina- 
tion, or become more adequate in 
communicating with others will be 
time well spent. The relationship of 
student and faculty is very different 
in America and may need to be in- 
terpreted to the student from abroad. 
Perhaps the most frequent request of 





*Inetitute of International Education News 
Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 2, Oct., 1960, p. 30. 
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the international student is for an 
American roommate. 
a close friend. 


The invitations to speak to clubs, 
organizations, and church groups will” 


be numerous and may in the begin- 


ning be accepted eagerly by the stu- 


dent who wishes to interpret his own 


country to Americans. However, such 
invitations can become so time-con- 
suming that they interfere with the 


student's study. The request to come | 


and “wear your native costume” is 
often resented as it implies to the 
student that he is being placed on 
exhibition. Yet, on the A oe hand, 
any invitation to a student should pro- 
vide some new and interesting experi- 


ence which adds to his understanding 


and to ours. Many would prefer to 
be invited with one or two other stu- 
dents, both overseas and American, 
because the use of English is difficult. 
The very act of listening and talking 


in a foreign language is a strain but 


is less perplexing when another in- 
ternational shares the experience. 

The generosity of Americans in 
opening their homes is a source of 
constant amazement to many a 
students. Our sudden familiarity, the 
use of first names, and the casualness 
of our friendships is often misunder- 
stood. Many students come fron 
cultures where hospitality imposes ob- 
ligations. Some may hesitate to accept 
an invitation which, for them, incurs 
a social debt they may be unable to 
repay. 

When you can do so, invite them 
into your home. An experience of 
wholesome family life, particularly 
where young children are in the home, 
can do much to dispel the impressior 
held by many that America is a placé 
where everyone is divorced, all juve 
niles are delinquent, and parents aré 
not respected. 

Many things can make this first 
visit a warm and cherished experi 
ence. Be sure that you know how t@ 
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pronounce your guest’s name and that 
you know enough about his country 
to be able to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. Most Americans are notorious 
for their lack of knowledge of ge- 
ography and living conditions in 
countries outside our continent. An 
invitation for a return visit will give 
the student an opportunity to know 
you well enough to be able to relax 
and enjoy being in your home. The 
opportunity for something more than 
just a surface acquaintance is too sel- 
dom afforded the overseas student. 

An awareness of food restrictions is 
important. As do Christians, the non- 
Christians vary in the degree to which 
they observe their religious practices. 
The eating of pork is forbidden to 
Orthodox Moslems and Jews. All life 
to devout Hindus is sacred and be- 
cause they are forbidden to eat beef, 
many are vegetarians. Catholics may 
not eat meat on Fridays or holy days. 
If your guest hesitates to eat certain 
things, do not insist. On the other 
hand, for many it is considered more 
polite first to refuse and then to ac- 
cept when urged. Let sensitive ob- 
servation guide you at this point. 

Whenever possible, avoid those 
subjects which may be controversial. 
Even when you know the person well, 
matters of politics or religion should 
not be discussed in such a way that 
the student will feel he is being placed 
on the defensive. When questions are 
asked about America, answer as hon- 
estly as you can. Some situations 
here are difficult to explain, and we 
must recognize this. We can at the 
same time point with pride to our 
efforts toward improvement being 
made under law and without force. 
The vast amount of community serv- 
ice which is performed voluntarily— 
such as in PTA’s, civic organizations, 
and churches—is not found in many 
other countries and is worthy of note. 
Our willingness to be self-critical is 
one of America’s chief virtues. 
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What Should We Say? 


It is difficult to say for someone 
else what his responsibility is in the 
area of interpreting his own religious 
convictions. If our foreign visitors 
are to have any real understanding of 
this country and its people, they must 
be given the opportunity to see and 
understand the place of the church in 
our past and present. We do need to 
recognize that many of the students 
have their roots deeply imbedded in 
their own religions and are as com- 
mitted as we. Most students from 
non-Christian cultures come to Ameri- 
ca knowing of our basic Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition. We, as Christians, 
need to be articulate concerning those 
things which we believe, but we must 
at the same time be willing to listen. 
If Christianity has real meaning in 
your life and influences your every 
action and relationship with others, 
this will be apparent. 

Our friends from afar want to see 
America. Life in the city—in Rio, 
London, Tokyo, or New York—and 
life on the university campus is much 
alike the world over. Life on the 
farm and community in America is 
different to them. Most overseas stu- 
dents are interested in seeing the small 
town, the farm, the life of the average 
American. They ask to see our hous- 
ing developments and our slums, as 
well as the homes of the most promi- 
nent citizens. They are interested in 
everyday living—the kitchen, the 
laundry, the bathroom, the nursery. 
The supermarket, the gadgets, and the 
rock n’ roll music, the television and 
movies—these are a part of America. 
But you are America, too. 

If you are concerned and want to 
help, help the student be a student. 
Be a student yourself, willing to listen 
and to learn from him. Make it possi- 
ble for him to see and to understand 
America. Dong Hwan Kim recog- 
nized “a world of difference.” That 
difference can be you. 








EARLY BELOVED, we are gathered 
together here in the sight of God, 
and in the face of this company, to 
join together this man and this woman 
in holy matrimony; which is an hon- 
orable estate, instituted of God, signi- 
fying unto us the mystical union that 
is betwixt Christ and his Church: 
which holy estate Christ adorned and 
beautified with his presence and first 
miracle that he wrought in Cana of 
Galilee, and is commended of St. 
Paul to be honorable among all men; 
and therefore is not by any to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly, 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God. Into 
this holy estate these two persons 
come now to be joined.” 
Do the words of the minister who 
performed your wedding~ ceremony 
still serve as a thrilling challenge to 





1James Dalton Morrison (ed.), 
Service Book (New York: Harper 


ers). Used by permission. 
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Minister's 
& Broth- 


By FRANK HORTON 


make your marriage a Christ-centered 
one . . . or have those words faded 
into oblivion . . . and in their place 
has there crept the gnawing realiza- 
tion that studies must be completed, 
the dirty dishes overflowing from the 
sink must be washed, the extra job 
cared for, and then study, study, and 
more study? There seems to be sd 
little time in a day! 

What happened to the idealistic 
dreams and promises of only a short 
time ago when the two of you vowed 
that yours wus going to be a different 
kind of college marriage and that 
Christ was going to be the center of 
your newly created home? Perhaps 
you were determined that yours wag 
not going to be like other collegé 
marriages you have witnessed on yo 
campus. If so, then now is the tim 
to wake up to the realization thal 
yours is a definite challenge. Never 
before have Christian students beeml 
confronted with such opportunity. Thé 
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married collegian finds himself in a 
unique role, endeavoring not only to 
be a student in a world demanding 
clear thinking of alert minds, but also 
in the second role of establishing a 
home, in and through which Christian 
faith and experience can be expressed. 

That which distinguishes a Chris- 
tian collegiate home from countless 
others in the student housing project 
is the dedication of the student couple 
to the Lord Christ and his way of 
life. This dedication arises out of a 
profound belief in God as exhibited 
by Christ and which finds expression 
through worship and every prt area 
of one’s experience. 

A pronounced value exists in mar- 
ried students identifying themselves 
early in married life with a local 
church. It is difficult to do with 
two families to visit on weekends. 
Good highways and fast automobiles 
make it possible for many couples to 
continually be away from their own 
newly founded homes every weekend. 
As a result, church connections are 
too frequently not established until 
after graduation. 

It is difficult to see how one who 
is thoroughly dedicated to Christ can 
refuse to become active in the one 
body in society whose sole purpose 
and reason for existence is the proc- 
lamation of the gospel, the corporate 
worship of God, and the instruction 
of its members in the Christian way of 
life and its implications for society 
today. 

It is highly significant that a Chris- 
tian couple should have among their 
close friends those who are also find- 
ing the fellowship of the church 
vital and to whom they are bound by 
common purposes and aspirations. 
One of the best methods of develop- 
ing such friendships is to participate 
in the various activities of the church, 
such as Sunday school and Training 
Union, and in various events spon- 
sored by the Baptist Student Union, 
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such as Bible discussion groups, semi- 
nars, and social gatherings. 

One of the privileges each student 
couple has is the starting of certain 
"cap and observances that will 

me family traditions through the 
years. The Christian couple will be 
concerned about establishing some 
form of family worship that will be 
significant and vital. Numerous helps 
can be received from the local church 
and the Baptist Student Union. 

Marriage presents a marvelous op- 
portunity for a couple to share 
thoughts with one another. It is an 
opportune time to study together 
some of the basic questions of life. 
Study on fundamental presuppositions 
of the Christian faith, doctrines of the 
church, and Bible teachings provide 
occasion to share ideas. The Chris- 
tian collegiate couple who dare to 
read, study, and discuss in their own 
home not only receive new intellectual 
insights but also have new experiences 
of worship. 

The Christian couple will be alert to 
the needs of those about them. Ever 
a possibility is the student neighbor 
next door in need of a “good Samari- 
tan.” And beyond the immediate 
sor rgge of student housing, text- 

ks, and low income, awaits a 
world hungry for compassion, a world 
starving not only for p — food but 
also for the gospel of Christ and 
Can we remain interested only in our- 
selves when so many issues of the 
world need to be approached with 
clarity of understanding and a Chris- 
tian viewpoint? Can we remain aloof 
in a world that is daily shrinking? 

This is your home that you are 
establishing, married collegian! It 
is your faith and experiences which 

ill find expression in and through 
it. College marriages have one thing 
in common with all other marriages— 
the good ones are not accidents. But 
with determination and God's help, 
you can build a Christian home. « « « 
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New Friends from Other Campuses 


Baptist Student Union Choirs 


t 
Fresh Insights for Solving Your Own Problems 


Stimulating and Inspiring Addresses 


Theme Interpretations 


Theme: “A Living Church in a Revolutionary Worl 


STATE 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
D.C. 


Florida 
Georgia 


Hawaii 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


LOCATION, 
Calvary Baptist Church 
Grand Canyon College 
Central Baptist Church 
Magnolia Avenue Baptist Church 
Air Force Academy 


Second Baptist Church 
National Baptist Memorial Church 


First Baptist Church 
Rock Eagle 4-H Club Camp 


Baptist Student Center 
University of Hawaii 


Calvary Baptist Church 

Southern Illinois College of Bible 
Trinity Baptist Church 

First Baptist Church 

First Baptist Church 

Middle River Baptist Church 


Tuscaloosa 
Phoenix 
Hot Springs 


Riverside 


Colorado Springs 


Washington 
Tampa 
Eatonton 


Honolulu 


Evansville 
Carbondale 


Pittsburg 


Bowling Green 


Pineville 


Baltimore 


DATES 
November 10-12 
October 27-28 
November 17-19 
October 27-29 
October 27-28 


November 11-12 
November 10-12 
October 27-29 

November 17-18 


November 3-5 

November 17-19 
October 27-28 f 
November 1718 


October 6-8 





November 10-12. 
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; orld It’s going to be good! Why not take along a friend? | 





ES STATE LOCATION DATES 
10-12 Michigan Bethany Baptist Church Lansing October 20-22 
7-28 Mississippi Columbus December 1-3 
17-19 Missouri First Baptist Church Columbia November 3-5 
7-29 Montana College Heights 
38 Southern Baptist Church Bozeman November 3-5 
New Mexico First Baptist Church Roswell October 27-29 
r 11-12 North 
- 10-12 Carolina Forest Hills Baptist Church Raleigh November 3-5 
7.29 Ohio Immanuel Baptist Church Wilmington October 20-22 
- 17218 Oklahoma, First Baptist Church Norman November 10-12 
Oregon- 
3.5 Washington First Baptist Church Longview November 10-12 
r . 
South 
r 17-19 Carolina First Baptist Church Greenville December 1-3 
17-28 Tennessee First Baptist Church Chattanooga October 27-29 


r 17-19 Texas Gaston Avenue Baptist Church Dallas October 20-22 
) : First Southern Baptist Church Logan December 1-3 
Eagle Eyrie Baptist Assembly 
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and enlistment ef forts 
By ROBERT J. HASTINGS 


ASICALLY, TWO WAYS exist in 

which we can look at the prob- 
lems of our generation. First, we 
can become discouraged, frustrated, 
pessimistic, and defeated. This 
causes one to question, “Why was I 
born at such a time as this? What 
real purpose is there to living in such 
a world as ours?” A second attitude 
is to look on modern problems as op- 
portunities, as challenges, as knots 
to untie, or as solutions to unravel. 

Poverty is one of the real problems 
of the twentieth century. True, no 
nation in history has had more to eat 
and more surpluses to store than the 
United States. In no country are 
more people trying to lose more 
weight, seeking for “painless” ways to 
reduce and at the same time eat all 
they desire than in our own homeland. 
In America, as nowhere else in the 
world, a man has only to work one 
day to feed his family for a week. 
Yet even the United States has eco- 
nomically depressed areas where the 
search for a well-balanced diet is a 
constant source of worry and frustra- 
tion. 

And this is to say nothing of the 
millions in other lands who never 
know the meaning of a full stomach. 
To cite only one example, we look to 
India with its four hundred million, 
where the government maintains “rest 
homes” for aged cows, but where ba- 
bies die openly on the public streets 
for lack of food. 

The year 1961 is significant because 
it has been designated as the Year of 
Stewardship and Enlistment by the 
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. depressed must 
living for themselves and given the” 


THREE MONTHS LEFT... 


To participate in our denomination’s concentrated stewardship 


major Baptist fellowships of North ~ 


America, including Southern Baptists. 
Good stewards are those who ac- 


cept all their blessings as trusts from — 
God. They use these blessings wisely, — 
sharing and investing them where | 


they can realize the greatest potential 
good for the largest number of people. 
Stated 
“using” and “giving.” 
is “burying” and “hoarding.” 
year is one in which we can make 
opportunities out of problems. 


simply, stewardship means ~ 
The opposite ~ 
This © 


ee 





In a world of hungry millions, no 
place exists for “burying” and “hoard- 7 


ing” life’s blessings. 
dant reason can 


be found for 


Rather, abun- 7 


investing, using, and sharing all that ~ 
we have with others. Giving is not the 7 


only way to hel 
taught to earn a™ 


opportunity for such. But this does” 
not excuse us from sharing what we/ 
have, if for no other reason than to™ 
safeguard our own souls from little-” 
ness, selfishness, and covetousness. 
Southern Baptists have set several” 
goals for 1961, the Year of Steward- 
ship and Enlistment. Two of these” 
deserve special study by Baptist stu-— 
dents. First, the matter of tithing, | 
with a goal set of nearly two million] 
tithers by the end of this year. As) 
Baptists tithe, they will be able to do) 
more for the poverty-stricken at home) 
and abroad, those who are starving} 
both spiritually and physically. } 
Often we pride ourselves by making” 
what we consider to be a large gift) 
once or twice a year during somé 
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the hungry. The 
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special drive. But the lifetime tither, 
carefully setting aside the one tenth 
week by week, gives far more than 
the spasmodic a oe 

The average family in the United 
States enjoys a lifetime income of 
$250,000. Homes headed by uni- 
versity graduates could expect to earn 
much more. Now if a family con- 
sistently tithes, the lifetime tenth 
would amount to $25,000. That 
would buy half a dozen luxury auto- 
mobiles, a comfortable home, or a 
couple of round-the-world dream va- 
cations for a family of five. Quite a 
lot of money, is it not? But consis- 
tent, week-by-week tithing in good 
times and bad, in sickness and health, 
and in prosperity and recession can 
demonstrate in a tangible way just 
how concerned one is with world 
needs. 

As you think of your own spending 
habits, have you formed the custom of 
setting aside at least one tenth each 
week? Do you carefully hold back 
this amount, insuring that it is ready 
on Sunday morning when you attend 
church? If not, could you in these 
closing months of the Year of Stew- 
ardship and Enlistment covenant to 
share what you have as a lifetime 
tither? 

Another emphasis for 1961 is the 
matter of estate planning, or prepar- 
ing a Christian will. True, very few 
students need to rush down to a 
lawyer's office and start writing wills 
today. But now is the time to form 
certain convictions about the steward- 
ship of estate, that is, the disposition 
of what we own at death. And unless 
a young person firms up these convic- 
tions now, he may allow this im- 
aust area of stewardship to slip 

y unnoticed until it is too late. 

Here are some good points to keep 
in mind: 

(1) Early in adult-life, each person 
should write a will. To some, death 
comes early and une ed. All of 
us will leave something, however 
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small. Unless we say how it is to be 
divided, state laws will make the de- 
cision arbitrarily. 

(2) A Christian should stipulate 
that some of his estate should go for 
the work of his denomination, such as 
the Cooperative Program. 

(3) Wills should be reviewed fre- 
quently and revised when necessary. 
For example, a younger person would 
need to designate more of his estate 
for his family. As he grows older, 
he should rewrite the will to include 
more of the Baptist cause of his 
choice. 

(4) Many states have set up Bap- 
tist Foundations to administer trust 
funds. Each foundation is headed b 
an executive secretary who counse 
with any person without obligation. 
He does not prepare wills and be- 
quests, but often he will provide 
competent legal help without cost. 
The Southern Baptist Convention also 
maintains a Convention-wide Founda- 
tion. 

A goal of 1,200 new Christian wills 
has been set for 1961. Although you 
may or may not feel the need for a 
will right now, you can resolve to 
write one as soon as you enter upon 
your lifetime vocation or profession. 
Most of all, you can resolve to include 
God’s will in your will, not only for 
the disposition of your wealth at 
death, but for the utilization of your 
talents during your life. Harmoniz- 
ing our wills with God's will is one of 
the surest ways of turning life’s prob- 
lems into opportunities. 

Early in life Jesus stated, “I must 
be about my Father’s business” (Luke 
2:49). Later he said, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work” (John 
5:17). Jesus was no spectator sit- 
ting idly by speculating over the 
heartbreak of humanity. Rather, he 
was an activist who threw himself into 
the midst of people’s needs—healing 
their sick, comforting their sorrows, 
and satisfying their hungers. 
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HAT CAN you do in "62? It isn’t 
likely you believe you can do 
what you can! God at work in and 
through you can do unbelievable 
things. And he will as you let him. 
God knows what those things are and 
will reveal them to you. This article 
may be one means he will use to lead 
you to your opportunities. 
In 1959 seven major Baptist con- 
ventions of the United States and 
Canada—17,000,000 Baptists in 
75,000 churches—joined together in a 
five-year Baptist Jubilee Advance. It 
is to be climaxed in 1964, the date 
of the One Hundred Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the organization of Baptist 
work on a national level in the United 
States and North America. The em- 
hases for each year are as follows: 
1959, Co-operative Witness; 1960, Bi- 
ble Teaching and Training; 1961, 


Stewardship and Enlistment; 1962,- 


Church Extension; 1963, World Mis- 
sions; and 1964, Third Jubilee Year. 

Southern Baptists as a part of the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance accepted the 
challenge to advance by formulating 
the 30,000 Movement. They designed 
it to establish 10,000 new churches 
and 20,000 new missions to demon- 
strate their gratitude to God for his 
blessings over the last 150 years. Its 
primary purpose is to reach, teach, 
and win people to Christ, and train 
them to live devoted lives—including 
reaching, teaching, winning, and 
training others themselves. For the 
30,000 goal to be realized will mean 
that, on the average, every- one of the 
30,000 churches will need to establish 


a church or mission. 
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It may be hard to believe that you 
can be a determining factor in the 
beginning of one of the 2,000 new 
churches or 4,000 new missions South- 
ern Baptists are seeking to establish 
in 1962. Yet, you can. The entire 
30,000 Movement is a specific an- 
swer to the injunctions of Jesus: “Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the fields; 
for they are white already to harvest” 
(John 4:35); “The harvest truly ig 
plenteous, but the labourers are few; 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth la~ 
bourers into his harvest” (Matt. 9:37- 
38); and “Thou shalt love the Lord§ °P 
thy God with all thy heart . . . [and}§ P® 
thy neighbour as thyself’ (Mattig Y° 
22:37-39). The highest expressiong 5" 
of love of one’s neighbor as one’s self 
is found in being willing to pay the ho 
price of self-giving in seeking to leadg§ & 
others to a personal faith in Christ ag 
Saviour and Lord. fel 

Perhaps the primary way by which 
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you may become engulfed in th It 
movement is through faithful prayer;g *° 
(1) for the leaders of the movement . 

: 


—the Jubilee Advance committee, thé 
director of the 30,000 Movement, Dng 
C. C. Warren, state and local leadersjg ©’ 
(2) for the multitudes of people whe wi 
need to be and can be reachedg ™ 
through it; and (3) for yourself and 
other Southern Baptist church memeg 
bers—that each one may find andg &% 
totally fill the place God has for him 
God can most effectively use thos¢ : 
who are thoroughly informed andg ™ 
genuinely concerned about his work 
To get the basic information, 
from your pastor, student director, of 
associational superintendent of mis 
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sions materials regarding the 30,000 
Movement. Let the call of Christ to 
look on the fields already white unto 
harvest open your eyes to the lost over 
our nation where more than 40 per 
cent of the 185,000,000 people make 
no religious profession of any kind 
and the many other millions are in 
desperate need of a spiritual ministry. 
Become a real part of the “fellowship 
of the concerned.” As you become 
concerned, share your interest, in- 
formation, and vision with your fellow 
students and other young people and 
seek to enlist them for active partici- 
pation in the movement. 

You may ask, “But what specific 
opportunities do I have to aid in the 
movement?” Your place could be in 
a new church, a new mission, a new 
Sunday school, or a Vacation Bible 
school. It may develop that it is in 
the college or university area, or home 
area in a city, town, rg or the 
open country. It might among 
people of a nationality other than 
your own; in an institution for boys or 
girls, the aged, the convalescent; in 
a nursing home, a cafeteria, a county 
home, or a rescue mission; in a mi- 
grant worker's camp, a military camp, 
trailer camp, street services; in home 
fellowship he special Bible classes, 
a fire station, a jail, or prison camp. 
It should be remembered, “A mis- 
sion is anywhere one or more mem- 
bers are sent from the local church or 
churches at regular intervals to preach 
or teach the Word of God.” Wher- 
ever your place is, God's Holy Spirit 
will be there to guide, direct, and 
empower you. 

Yet to be answered is one big 
question: “How may I become en- 
gaged in the founding of a new church 
or new mission?” 

First, commit yourself to God to be 
used in any way and anywhere he 
may desire to use you in this move- 
ment. 

Second, let your desire to help be 
known to any one or more of the 
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following: your college or home 
church pastor, chairman of the church 
missions committee, Sunday school 
superintendent, Sunday school class 
president or Training Union mission- 
ary leader, WMU or Brotherhood 
president, associational superintendent 
of missions, chairman of associational 
missions committee, associational mod- 
erator, associational Sunday school 
superintendent, associational Vaca- 
tion Bible school superintendent, 
associational Traini~;, Union director, 
associational WMU or Brotherhood 
president, student director, student 
missions leader or committee chair- 
man, state or Convention-wide BSU 
leader. 

Third, apply yourself all the more 
diligently in service in your church, 
watching for doors which may open 
in the various channels. 

Fourth, remember that somewhere 
the door of opportunity will open and 
when it does, enter it with thanks- 
giving and a commitment of loyalty 
regardless of the obstacles, dependin 
on the Holy Spirit to do his wor 
through you. 

By God's help you can be the dif- 
ference as to whether he has a new 
church or mission through which to 
do more of his work. Just as really as 
the foreign and home missionary 
directly and indirectly makes such a 
difference, so can you. 

Now, at this moment, is the time 
to begin work. This is a matter which 
cannot wait. While the harvest is 
plenteous is the time for laborers to 
move into the white fields. The cur- 
rent opportunity will not return. 

You will determine what you will 
do in 62. Why not assume full 
responsibility to look on the fields 
and place yourself at the disposal of 
God and his leaders today? God will 
do great things through you in ‘62. 
Just let him. He and many le 
with arms outstretched for oe 
depending on you! Can you afford 
to fail him or them? 
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By W. L. HOWSE 


PRESENTING 
DAVID K. ALEXANDER 


New Secretary of the Convention-wide 
Student Department 


HE SunDAY ScHoo. Boarp on July 

28 in session at Ridgecrest, North 
Carolina, elected David K. Alexander, 
editor of publications and materials 
in the Student Department, the new 
secretary of the department. He be- 
gan his duties on August 1. 

Mr. Alexander's training, experi- 
ence, and general fitness qualify him 
uniquely for this position. 

He was born at Quitman, Texas, on 
June 27, 1922. He is the son of a 
Baptist minister. 

He attended Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity for two years before entering 
a three-year period of Naval service. 
During his sophomore year at OBU 
he was president of his class, a mem- 
ber of the Student Council, and a 
member of “Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities.” 

He completed the Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration degree at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico and later 
served as Baptist Student Union di- 
rector on that campus. 

He attended the Graduate School 
of Business of Harvard University for 
one year, working toward a Master of 
Business Administration degree. 

Answering God’s call to a church- 
related vocation and after serving at 
the University of New Mexico for one 
year, he enrolled in the School of 
Religious Education, Southwestern 
Seminary, and received his M.R.E. 
degree there in 1949. During his last 
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year he was president of the Student 
Council and president of the Religious 
Education Club. 

He has done further study at Baylor 
University and in 1958-59 completed 
the course requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree at Vanderbilt University under 


a Danforth Campus Christian Work-" 


ers’ Grant. 


In 1949 Mr. Alexander was a mem-~ 


ber of a missions team of five students 
who accompanied Professor W. A. 
Mueller for the purpose of visiting” 
and working with the Young People 
of Baptist churches in Holland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and” 


-France. 


He was director of Baptist Student 
Union work at Texas A & M College, 
Vanderbilt University, and Peabody 
and Belmont colleges before coming 
to the Sunday School Board. 

He has been on the staff of the 
Student Department for six years, 
serving as editor of the BAPTIST 
STUDENT, Key News, and other 
materials. He is coauthor of The 
Baptist Student Union Manual. 

Mr. Alexander is a member of the’ 
First Baptist Church, Nashville, where 
he serves as a deacon and Sunday 
school teacher. 

He is married to the former Gayle” 
Cummins. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander” 
have two daughters: Anne, four, and” 
Jane, ten Me d 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


CARLTON CARTER is director of 
Young People’s work, Training Union 
Department, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

DR. JESSE P. CHAPMAN, JR., is a 
member of the surgical staffs of St. 
Joseph, Mission, and Aston Park hos- 
pitals, Asheville, North Carolina. 
ROBERT S. DENNY is associate sec- 
retary, Baptist World Alliance, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DR. R. H. FALWELL, JR.., is curricu- 
lum consultant, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

DR. W. C. FIELDS is public relations 
secretary, Executive Committee, 
Southern Baptist Convention, head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 

DR. PAUL GEREN until recently was 
executive secretary of the Dallas 
Council of World Affairs. 

DR. ROBERT J. HASTINGS is stew- 
ardship secretary with the General As- 
sociation of Baptists in Kentucky, 
headquarters in Middletown. 

FRANK HORTON is Baptist Student 
Union director, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, State College, Mississippi. 

DR. W. L. HOWSE is director, Edu- 
cation Division, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

JOHN JAMISON is a student at 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 





DR. JAMES V. LACKEY is superin- 
tendent of Young People’s work, Sun- 
day School Department, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

DR. LYNN E. MAY, JR., is research 
director, Historical | Commission, 
Southern Baptist Convention, head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 

P. L. McKENZIE is retired general 
agent, Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, headquarters in Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

BILL MOYERS is associate director, 
Peace Corps, headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DENNIS PHILLIPS is a journalism 
student at North Texas State College, 
Denton. 

GENE PUCKETT is editor of the 
Ohio Baptist Messenger, state Baptist 
paper, headquarters in Columbus. 
IDA LONG ROGERS is director of 
student life, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
ED ROLLINS is director, Student 
Union Department, The Southern 
Baptist General Convention of Cali- 
fornia, headquarters in Fresno. 

DR. W. O. THOMASON is assistant 
to the director, Education Division, 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

DR. CHARLES F. TREADWAY is 
director, Weekday and Vacation Bible 
School Section, Sunday School Depart- 
ment, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





Theme: “The Christian Student Confronted by 


Illiteracy and Ignorance” 


“A Lifetime with Illiterates” by Frank C. Laubach 
“Illiterates Challenge Southern Baptists” 


by Richard Cortright 


“The Ignorance of Ignorance” 
by Charles G. Hamilton 


“I Rediscovered My Church” 


by students Tom Eller and Dorsey Deaton 


“Genius of Baptist Co-operation” 
by James L. Sullivan 




























THE BAPTIST STUDENT 
A Christian Collegiate Magazine 
WHO May Subscribe and HOW 


HOME CHURCHES may subscribe 
for their young people in college 


their high school juniors and seniors 
their workers with young people 
their young people in service 

by forwarding a list of their names and current mailing addresses and $2.00 
per subscription or a request that orders be charged, or by ordering” 
a sufficient quantity in their quarterly literature order to be distributed 
by the church. Gift subscription cards are sent to individuals receiving 7 
the magazine. Gift certificates are available free upon request for 
use in connection with Off-to-College Day and/or Student Night at” 
Christmas. 


COLLEGE CENTER CHURCHES may subscribe 


for students joining them 

their workers with students 

their high school juniors and seniors 
by following either of the above plans. Any student receiving a duplicate © 


subscription is encouraged to give the extra copy to a different fellow | 
student each month. 


INDIVIDUALS may subscribe 


for themselves 
friends 
by sending names and addresses and $2.00 each or request that ord 
be charged. 


Send All Subscriptions to 
CHURCH LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
The Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


This issue will be included with 
all October through June subscriptions. 


A MAXIMUM INVESTMENT IN YOUTH FOR A MINIMUM COST 





